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Effects of Depression on the Railways 


HILE the railways are continuing during the busi- 

ness depression to render the best service in their 
history, their managements are dealing with conditions 
that present problems of the utmost difficulty. For some 
years prior to about a year ago railway properties were 
being improved by liberal capital and maintenance ex- 
penditures, and service was being constantly bettered. 
The statistics of earnings and expenses for the first seven 
months of 1930, and especially for July, present a marked 
contrast to those for the seven years 1923 to 1929, inclu- 
sive, and reflect the measures that many railway manage- 
ments have been forced to adopt this year to avoid ser- 
ious financial results. 

There is a striking uniformity in the changes that have 
occurred in both the earnings and operating expenses of 
the eastern, western and southern groups of roads. 
In the first seven months of the year the gross earnings 
of the eastern lines declined 12.7 per cent; of the west- 
ern lines, 13.6 per cent, and of the southern lines, 13.7 
per cent. During the same period the reduction of operat- 
ing expenses of the eastern lines was 8.9 per cent; of the 
western lines, 8.8 per cent, and of the southern lines, 9 
per cent. These figures show that the earnings of rail- 
ways throughout the country are being affected to almost 
exactly the same extent by the depression, and that their 
managements have been adopting strikingly similar pol- 
icies to solve the problems presented. The decline in the 
net operating income of the eastern lines was about 30 
per cent, while that of both the western and southern 
lines was about 37 per cent. The eastern lines earned at 
the annual rate of 4.13 per cent; the western lines, 3.33 
per cent, and the southern lines, 2.68 per cent. 

During the seven years ending with 1929 the railways 
earned only small returns compared with those earned in 
most other lines of business, but they were able to earn 
and invest enough to follow policies which resulted in 
constant improvements in the properties and in service, 
and also in effecting large real economies in operation. 
Transportation expenses are normally almost one-half of 
total operating expenses, and total maintenance expenses 
are normally about equal to transportation expenses. A 
reduction of transportation expenses usually is a real sav- 
ing. Many reductions of maintenance expenses have been 
secured that have represented real economies, but liberal 
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maintenance expenditures not only keep the properties in 
good condition but help to improve them, and thereby 
render it easier to curtail transportation expenses. Under 
the conditions that prevailed for some years transporta- 
tion expenses were constantly being reduced by most rail- 
ways in comparison with maintenance expenses. 


Reductions of Operating Expenses 


The reversal of the trends in transportation and main- 
tenance expenses this year, and especially within recent 
months, has been so sharp that it may well receive ser- 
ious attention from shippers who are largely dependent 
for their own prosperity upon good railway service, as 
well as from railway officers. The decline in the total 
earnings of the railways averaged 13.2 per cent in the 
first seven months of the year, having constantly in- 
creased from about 7.5 per cent in January to over 18 
per cent in July. The reduction of their transportation 
expenses during the seven months averaged 8.3 per cent, 
and in July was 11.7 per cent. The reduction of their 
expenditures for maintenance of way averaged 11.4 per 
cent during the first seven months of the year, and in 
July was 21.6 per cent, while the reduction of their main- 
tenance of equipment expenditures averaged 10.7 per 
cent during the first seven months. of the year, and in 
July was 18 per cent. Expenditures made for mainte- 
nance of way in June and July were the smallest since 
1918, and expenditures for maintenance of equipment in 
these months were the smallest since 1917. 

The properties of most railways were in such good con- 
dition when the present depression began that they can 
stand severe retrenchments in maintenance for a con- 
siderable period without deteriorating enough to affect 
very much the service rendered. The necessity for the 
marked changes in operating expenses that are occurring 
is, however, highly regrettable. It is bad for the railways, 
because prolonged’ curtailment of needed. maintenance 
work will tend to increase transportation expenses, and, 
later, maintenance expenses also. It is well-known that 
in the long run it costs much less to keep a railway in 
good condition than to make up for deferred maintenance. 
From the standpoint of travelers and shippers the defer- 
ring of maintenance is highly undesirable, because it in- 
creases the difficulty of furnishing safe, speedy and re- 
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liable service, and, if long continued, finally makes it 
impossible. 

Doubtless we shall soon begin to hear raised the ques- 
tion as to why many railways do not effect savings by 
reducing their dividends instead of by deferring mainte- 
nance. Unless railway earnings begin to improve in a 
comparatively short time reductions of dividends of some 
railways will become necessary. As long ago as 1911 total 
annual cash dividends exceeded $397,000,000. After that 
they declined, and in the seven years ending with 1925 
they averaged only about $300,000,000. The total divi- 
dends paid in 1911 were never equalled for 15 years, or 
until 1926, although meantime net income would often 
have warranted larger dividends. In 1928 dividends in- 
creased to more than $431,000,000, and in 1929 they were 
still larger. The excess of net income over dividends that 
resulted from the conservative policy of the railways in 
paying dividends provided them with a large part of the 
funds the investment of which in their properties has 
enabled them so greatly to improve their service. There 
is a natural hesitation about reducing dividends in a pe- 
riod of depression which so many high authorities. in 
public and business life have predicted would be brief. 
Railway managements during the last decade have strug- 
gled very hard to reestablish railway credit, and the re- 
duction of dividends would adversely affect that credit. 


Larger Net Earnings Needed in Good Years 


During recent years it has been constantly pointed out 
in the Railway Age and elsewhere that the railways, even 


in years of prosperity, were being rendered unable, 
mainly by the government’s policy of regulation, to earn 
anywhere near a fair return, and that, as they were oper- 
ating on so narrow a margin of profit in good years, the 
return earned by them was sure to become dangerously 
small in case of a serious business depression. This pre- 
diction has been only too completely vindicated by the 
course of events during the last year. Current statistics 
regarding earnings, expenses and net return show clearly 
that the “railroad problem” has not been solved, and that 
unless in future the railways earn larger net returns in 
good years than they have recently there will always be 
danger that they will be badly crippled by a period of 
depression. The industry and commerce of the United 
States cannot afford to be dependent for transportation 
service on a crippled railway system. 

Fortunately, the trend of freight business recently has 
been improving slightly. Car loadings in the five weeks 
ended August 23 were 16.7 per cent less than last year. 
In the two weeks ended September 6 they showed a de- 
cline of only 15.4 per cent. While, however, freight busi- 
ness promises to be relatively larger during the last one- 
third of the year than it was during the first two-thirds, 
there are no indications of any large increase of traffic 
soon. The railways are having a bad year, and the effect 
that the depression is having upon them should not be for- 
gotten by business men and regulating authorities as 
soon as general business begins to improve. 
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How Much More Business 
at Less Than 3.6 Cents? 


URING the beginnings of motor coach transporta- 
tion it was not generally felt that highway passen- 
ger lines would develop into long-haul carriers. The 
motor coach, it was thought, would find its place in the 
transportation scheme as an auxiliary to the railway. 
Despite original contentions, however, long-distance 
motor coach transportation has developed and continues 
to grow. Recent events indicate that highway operators 
are catering more and more to the long-distance traveler. 
First of all there are the attempts to evolve, among 
independent motor coach lines, more suitable inter-line 
ticketing and traffic interchange agreements. As reported 
in the Railway Age, Motor Transport Section, of August 
23, page 425, a “Permanent Joint Southern Tariff Com- 
mittee” has been formed by traffic representatives of 
motor coach lines operating in the South. The object of 
this committee is to frame a joint tariff which it is 
hoped “will prove invaluable not only to the participating 
carriers, but to motor coach operators throughout the 
country for use in quoting to the public long-haul motor 
coach fares.” 

Along the same line is the advance publicity on the 
forthcoming meeting of the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators to be held at Chicago September 25 
and 26. The announcement outlining the tentative pro- 
gram for this meeting called attention to the fact that the 
convention “is given over to the consideration of prob- 
lems of more pressing importance to the industry at the 
present time. The report of the Tariff Committee, a 
committee especially appointed by the president for the 
purpose of reporting at the convention, will deal with all 
questions relating to traffic which have been giving the 
operators trouble in their inter-line relationship. Such 
matters as connecting schedules, inter-line tickets, re- 
claims, ticket accounting and adjustments will be treated 
in the report and will be the result of deliberations of 
some of the best-informed traffic authorities in the 
country today.” a 

Finally there are recent reductions in long distance 
motor coach fares. The Pickwick Greyhound Lines and 
the Pacific Greyhound Lines on August 26 promulgated 
a new schedule of low-fares effective from California to 
all points east. The announcement describes this reduc- 
tion as one which “sets a new all-time low mark for 
motor coach travel, bringing the rates (from California) 
to Denver down to $22.25 ; Kansas City, $28.35 ; Chicago, 
$34.85 and New York, $49.50, with corresponding low 
rates to intermediate points.” 

Recent Railway Age discussions of this long-distance 
passenger traffic situation were inaugurated in the issue 
of March 15 with the editorial entitled “A New Source 
of Passenger Traffic.” In this it was suggested that rail- 
way losses of passenger traffic are unquestionably due 
mainly to the private automobile. .The editorial contin- 
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ued, however, to point out in connection with the great 
increase in long distance highway motor coach traffic that 
“Investigation has disclosed the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the passengers who make long distance 
journeys in motor coaches have an economic status 
which excludes them both from the class which travels in 
its own automobiles and from that which uses the trains 
—day coach as well as Pullman facilities. If this observa- 
tion be true, then the long-distance motor coach has built 
up a class of passengers which, except for the low rates 
offered by motor coaches, could not afford to travel at 
all.” From this latter the editorial ventured to suggest a 
possible experiment in attracting to rail travel passen- 
gers of the lower economic status without at the same 
time threatening the present day coach rate of 3.6 cents 
per mile. 

The same idea has now been advanced by F. J. Lisman 
in his article entitled “A Diagnosis of Railway Ills” 
which appeared in the Railway Age of August 16. Mr. 
Lisman said, “It might be well worth while to try out 
passenger service at lower rates with inferior accommo- 
dations. .It is quite possible that a $15 rate between 
New York and Chicago twice a week or oftener, would 
solidly fill 10-car trains which would mean the enormous 
sum of $12 per passenger-train-mile. Only an infin- 
itesimal amount of this traffic would be taken from the 
present first class trains; some would be business from 
the motor coaches, automobiles, etc., and the bulk of it 
would be new business from people who want to visit 
their folks, look for a job, etc., but who cannot afford 
to do so at prevailing rates.” : 

Further evidence that economy is the motive which 
determines the average long distance motor coach trav- 
eler’s choice of that form of transportation is gleaned 
from proceedings of the June meeting of the Motor 
Transport Division, A.R.A., held in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Reports at these sessions revealed that long haul motor 
coach transportation is increasing and attention was called 
to a recent investigation in the course of which long dis- 
tance motor coach travelers interviewed were almost 
unanimous in stating that the low cost of travel was the 
primary factor which determined their choice of the 
motor coach. 

In view of the foregoing evidence it would seem that 
low fares for long distance travel, even though accom- 
modations be inferior and schedules slower, tend to at- 
tract considerable patronage. Why, therefore, should not 
the railways participate in this newly-developed business 
and thereby offset to some extent at least the losses in 
passenger revenues occasioned by the use of private auto- 
mobiles? In other words, why could not principles of 
rate making which have long operated so successfully in 
developing freight traffic be applied on a limited scale to 
passenger traffic? Coal, for example, would not move at 
textile rates but it moves freely at a lower rate, fixed 
without a threat of lowering the rates on textiles. Why, 
then, could not passenger tariffs be established which 
would fix rates attractive to travelers of the lower 
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65 
economic status and at the same time maintain existing 
rates for travelers able and willing to pay for additional 
accommodations and speed? 

With passenger revenue losses mounting each year it 
would seem that the time is ripe for a concerted attempt 
to develop new sources of passenger traffic. A co-opera- 
tive experiment in lower fares on passenger trains of 
older equipment and less luxurious accommodations 
might well point the way to augmented earnings, or at 
least lessened losses, from this branch of railway busi- 
ness. 


Railway Manufacturing 


BUSINESS slump is never so bad but that it 
leads to some good. A natural result of this 
year’s situation has been that it has given the railroads 
an incentive to scrutinize all sources of expense. The 


manufacturing and allied activities carried on in railway 


shops constitute one such class of operations. Suppose 
they were examined in the light of the conditions which 
prevail this year? Would the result be to increase or 
to reduce them? The question is timely, particularly 
when certain labor organizations are marshalling their 
forces to increase the amount of such work. 

The railways of the United States as a group have 
never been large manufacturers of the materials and 
equipment they use, having for the most part adhered 
to the policy of depending upon outside industries to 
supply their needs. The manufacturers of railway 
supplies have been pitted against each other in com- 
petition for railway purchases, and the roads have en- 
joyed the benefits of this competition. In this way, 
the railroads have subscribed to the principle of spe- 
cialization in business which has given the country a 
transportation system which has no peer. 

The roads have always manufactured some of the 
materials that they use, however, and they feel periodic- 
ally the urge to engage in new enterprises. At present 
nobody knows how much of the manufacturing for 
them is done by themselves, but, although generally be- 
lieved to be much less prevalent than during and imme- 
diately following the war, it amounts to a considerable 
sum. The manufacturing, in whole or in part, of rail- 
road supplies by the railroads exceeds five per cent of 
the purchases of some railroads and extends to the com- 
plete manufacture of some commodities. 

Why do the railways engage in these manufacturing 
activities? Some roads explain that remoteness from 
the markets has prompted them to do so in order to 
assure the prompt delivery of material. In other cases, 
the facilities for manufacturing are thought to exert 
a stabilizing effect on employment or provide additional 
employment in the territory upon which the road 
depends for its traffic. 

In other cases, railroads think they can do the work 
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better, or, having the facilities available, feel under the 
necessity of keeping them in use, while in other instances 
they believe it is cheaper to manufacture than to pur- 
chase. Railroads have also engaged in manufacturing 
activities because of antagonism towards certain manu- 
facturers, or to reinforce their position in bargaining 
in the market for cheaper prices. 


It is not to be supposed that there is only one side to 
the question of railway manufacturing. It is certainly 
within the right of a railroad to manufacture, if it so 
desires, and it is probable that some of the ventures 
that railways undertake can be soundly defended, but 
much of their manufacturing is unnecessary and ot 
questionable economy. During the covered wagon days, 
and also during the late war, the problem of getting 
deliveries from distant factories was acute, but this 
reason for maintaining manufacturing plants on rail- 
way property loses force now, in view of the fact that 
it often takes longer for a railroad to get materials de- 
livered from its own shops than it does from commer- 
cial concerns. 

The exponent of railway manufacturing for stabilizing 
purposes, moreover, is being confronted with the prob- 
lem of matching the desire to stabilize with the advis- 
ability of specializing in manufacture as well as in 
repair work, and even of segregating the two operations. 
Manifestly, such specializing makes it less easy to shift 
men from one operation to another at will, even if the 
importance of keeping inventories low could somehow 
be subordinated to such a plan. The plea to conduct 
such operations to serve the community is a tempting 
argument, but such well-intended efforts frequently are 
no sooner undertaken than a railroad finds itself with 
an enterprise that cannot be justified financially and 
with a precedent for paternalism that results in demand 
for more paternalism. 

The material manufactured in railway shops is seldom 
subject to the inspection exercised over purchased 
materials, and experiences related by those who use 
the output of railway shops and reclamation plants sug- 
gest that railway manufacturing plants do not always 
turn out a superior or even commercially acceptable 
quality. The costs involved, moreover, are constantly 
open to question, even by railway men, except in 
unusual situations. The conditions under which the 
work is done and the nature of railway bookkeeping 
make it difficult to determine costs, and the situation 
has not been improved by the reluctance of the rail- 
roads to open their books to manufacturers who chal- 
lenge their figures. “Overhead” is a bone of contention, 
but the prices utilized in calculating costs are also 
troublesome, particularly where scrap materials and 
freight haul on home lines are involved. Many railway 
manufacturing enterprises and many reclamation oper- 
ations were launched when market prices were high and 
the requirements large, but how do these same figures 
look at a time such as the present, when the plants are 
idle and prices low? 
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With business conditions and railway expenses what 
they are, not a few railways can congratulate themselves 
that they are not now burdened with fixed properties 
and organizations for manufacturing supplies, while 
other railways wish that they were free from such 
impedimenta. It is an unpleasant thing to lay off labor 
when business is bad, but it can be done if it must be 
done. It is also possible to cease buying, and even 
discontinue manufacturing operations, when there is no 
money to pay the labor and no immediate need for the 
output, but when the land has been bought, facilities 
built and machines installed for manufacturing, they 
cannot be struck from the “pay-roll,’’ but go on exacting 
interest on the original expenditure and building up 
maintenance charges whether used or not. On the 
corporation books a railway manufacturing plant may 
be an asset, but in times like the present it can become 
a liability, particularly when a highly specialized and 
competitive manufacturing industry is crying for work 
to do. 


Why Keep It a Secret? 


pew: railways have become firm believers in the 
value of publicity, but are they availing themselves 
of all the opportunities to obtain it? As buyers of 
space in magazines and newspapers they are confronted 
with the advertiser’s dual task of commanding attention 
and telling his story, but it is much easier to drive home 
a fact if interest in it is already aroused. As a case in 
point, several of the railways are engaged at Chicago in 
a railway grade-separation project involving the ex- 
penditure of several miilions of dollars and embodying 
construction features of a rather spectacular nature. 
Because of the existing grade crossings, all of the 
through and suburban passenger trains of seven railways 
are either brought to a stop or moved slowly in the 
vicinity of the construction activities, and the interest of 
the passengers in this work is clearly evident from the 
questions that they are heard to ask each other. The 
only evidence of any efforts at publicity in connection 
with this project is a sign bearing the name of one of 
the contractors. 

We hold no brief for those who devastate landscapes 
with billboards, but surely a signboard on the disordered 
site of a construction job is not open to objection on the 
ground of aesthetics. Furthermore, a suitable signboard 
at the site of a project such as this cculd explain the 
nature of the work, give its cost and outline the ad- 
vantages to accrue to the passengers in the way of im- 
proved schedules. But even more important, it would 
gain the good will of the passenger by answering his 
question, thereby serving further to obliterate memories 
of the day when the measure of a good trainman was 
his ability to avoid giving information to the traveling 
public. 



























A Close Up View of the Trenching Machine 
Used on the 13-mile Pipe Line 


the Union Pacific was solved recently by a 

method which involved many features as inter- 
esting as the problem itself. It concerns Bitter Creek, 
Wyo., a coaling point and a logical place from an operat- 
ing standpoint for a water stop, but, until recently, a 
most unsatisfactory point from the standpoint of water 
supply. Not only was water scarce in this vicinity, 
but that which was available was of extremely poor 
quality. Artesian wells drilled as deep as 1,696 ft. sup- 
plied water of an indifferent quality for a time but 
eventually had to be abandoned. The natural water 
in a stream known as Bitter creek, which crosses the 
railroad in this vicinity, was polluted and carried a 
large amount of silt; and the hauling of water which 
had been resorted to for a number of years was not 
only costly and undependable, but was making serious 
inroads on another water supply about 20 miles away. 

The only available source of water of usable quality 
in the whole immediate territory. lay 13 miles away. 
This consisted of five springs near the head of Antelope 
creek, a tributary of Bitter creek, where a readily 
treatable water came to the surface at a rate of dis- 
charge, even during dry seasons, that insured an ade- 
quate supply. This water is now brought to Bitter 
Creek station in a gravity line of 8-in. and 10-in cast 
iron pipe. At the railroad the water is treated in a 
new water-softening plant with a capacity of 21,000 
gal. per hr., from which it passes into a new 350,000- 
gal. steel storage tank. 

Prior to 1893, the locomotive boiler water supply at 
Bitter Creek was obtained from a 1,696-ft. artesian 
well, which overflowed into a wayside tank. In that 
year, a second artesian well, 1,250 ft. deep, was drilled 
and, in 1899, a third artesian well of 749-ft. depth was 
put down. In 1916, owing to exhausted supplies, these 
wells were abandoned and from that time until the 
completion of the present new facilities, all water sup- 
plied to locomotives at Bitter Creek was hauled in 


A N unusual and difficult water supply problem on 


Producing Good Water 


Where There 
is None 


Hauling water to Bitter Creek, 
W yo., on the Union Pacific, 
gives way to new facilities 
involving a 13-mile pipe 
line and a modern 
treating plant 
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Only a Small Force was Required 
to Lay the Pipe Line 


from Point of Rocks; Wyo., 20.4 miles west, where 
the supply is pumped from deep wells. This hauling 
was done in six tank cars, which were handled in local 
trains except during periods of peak demand when it 
was occasionally necessary to move them in other trains. 
This method of supplying the station at Bitter Creek 
with water was an expensive one and during the last 
few years there have been indications that the wells 
at Point of Rocks could not meet the increasing de- 
mand. 

The average daily consumption of water at Bitter 
Creek fluctuated widely and varied from as low as 
30,000 gal. a day to as much as 240,000 gal. a day in 
times of heavy traffic. From time to time it had be- 
come necessary to drill additional wells and to install 
pumping equipment of larger capacity at Point of 
Rocks, but each attempt to increase the water supply 
showed that it was becoming more difficult to raise 
water of satisfactory quality in sufficient quantity. 

At Bitter Creek, until recently, the water facilities 
consisted of a small frame pump house, equipped with 
a double-acting piston-type pump having a capacity of 
295 gal. per min. ; a 1,691-ft. water service track, served 
by a receiving trough 24 in. wide, 12 in. deep and 302 
ft. long; a reinforced concrete cistern, 34 ft. in diameter, 
14 ft. deep, and having a capacity of 100,000 gal.; a 
brick cistern, 8 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. deep, with a 
concrete cover; a 35,000-gal. wooden water tank with 
a 10-in. spout; a 65,000-gal steel water tank; and a 
12-in standpipe. All of these facilities were grouped 
in close proximity to each other and were joined with 
a. suitable system of piping. 

As operated, the water cars were set in on the water 
service track, where their contents were discharged into 
the wooden water trough immediately alongside, from 
which the water flowed by gravity into the large con- 
crete cistern and was then pumped into the two storage 
tanks. The small brick cistern was used for the stor- 


age of water for the domestic use of railroad employees 
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and others and was filled 
when necessary directly 
from the tank cars. 


Five Springs Tapped 


In order to overcome 
these difficulties, both as 
regards the depletion of the 
water supply at Point of 
Rocks and the hauling of 
water to Bitter Creek, a 
thorough investigation was 
made of the springs on the 
upper reaches of Antelope 
creek, These springs, five 
in number, are known as 
Antelope springs and are 
located on what is called 
Antelope ranch. All of 
these springs are within a 
mile of each other and are from 300 to 325 ft. above 
the level of the railroad at Bitter Creek. 

The flow from the different springs varies from 
60,000 gal. to 162,000 gal. in 24 hr. in dry seasons, to 
from 215,000 gal. to 500,000 gal. in the same number of 
hours during wet seasons. Including auxiliary seepage 
into the creek, estimated at from 250,000 gal. to 2,- 
000,000 gal. a day, depending upon general weather 
conditions, it was figured that the available water sup- 
ply from the springs and the creek would not be less 
than 300,000 gal. in 24 hr., even in the driest seasons, 
and would average from 500,000 gal. to 700,000 gal. 

The quality of the water from the different springs 
varies, but analysis of the mixed water indicated that, 
when treated, it would be better in most respects than 
the water secured from Point of Rocks, in spite of the 
fact that the raw water contains 46.36 grains of dis- 
solved solids per gallon, 22.40 of which are encrusting. 
Spring No. 1, or the one nearest to the railroad, pro- 
duced the poorest quality of water, but it is believed 
that it will not be necessary to draw on it except in 
periods of extreme water shortage. 


Water Piped to Bitter Creek 


To secure and treat the water from the Antelope 
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The New Water-Softening Plant and Storage Tank 
at Bitter Creek, Wyo. 
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of about $265,000 for land, 
water rights, intakes, sup- 
ply pipe lines, yard piping, 
a storage tank and a water 
softener. This expenditure 
was not deemed justifiable 
on the basis of the amount 
of water used at Bitter 
Creek during the years 
from 1916 to 1924, but it 
was evident that with a 
shift in operating practice, 
making Bitter Creek a 
main water stop, the large 
investment necessary for 
the development of the 
springs would prove eco- 
nomical. Recognizing too 
the importance of gaining 
control of the spring water, 
whether developed immediately or not, a tract of land 
containing the springs, together with certain seepage 
areas along the channel of Antelope creek, were pur- 
chased by the railroad early in 1924. At the same time, 
a right-of-way was secured for a pipe line from the 
springs to Bitter Creek station. 

During 1927, the economies to be derived by the de- 
velopment of the springs became more apparent, and, 
therefore, early in 1928 the development work was 
started. As determined previously, this involved the 
construction of a 13.3-mile main pipe line with 1.4 miles 
of lateral pipe lines, intake boxes at the springs and 
a small intake dam across Antelope creek, just above 
the farthest spring. 


Characteristics of Pipe Line 


Two alternate routes had been investigated for the 
pipe line, one following the general course of Antelope 
creek to its junction with Bitter creek, and thence along 
Bitter creek to the railroad, and the other more directly 
across country. The first route would have resulted in 
an easy, uniform grade for the pipe line but would have 
been about 1% miles longer than the more direct route, 
which was selected. In the adopted route, the pipe 
line follows the contour of the ground, with a cover of 
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How the Water Was Collected from the Five Springs 


of the winter low temperatures experienced in this 
territory. 

Owing to the rough character of certain of the ter- 
ritory traversed, the grade of the line fluctuates widely, 
ranging from practically level stretches to descending 
grades of 40 per cent and long ascending grades as steep 
as 75 per cent. Three main high points are encountered 
in the line in succession between 3% miles and 6 miles 
from the first spring, but in spite of the irregular grade 
necessary flow through the pipe is entirely by gravity 
and at no point does the line rise above its hydraulic 
gradient. 


Trenching Machine Used Effectively 


The pipe line itself consists of 8-in. and 10-in. cast 

iron pipe with bell and spigot ends, the larger diameter 
pipe being centrifugally cast and in 12-ft. lengths. All 
of the joints were poured with Leadite, a material which 
has been found a practical substitute for lead. Through 
the spring territory, the pipe line is 8 in., changing 
to 10 in. at spring No. 1, (the one nearest to the rail- 
road) and 334 miles farther, back to 8 in. for the re- 
mainder of the distance. All of the prominent high 
points in the line are equipped with air relief valves 
and all of the prominent sags are fitted with blow-off 
valves. 

All of the pipe used in the line was hauled to posi- 
tion by the contractor in motor trucks and all of the 
trenching, except for about 1,500 ft.. was done by a 
power - operated ladder-type trenching machine. 
Throughout the 1,500 ft. mentioned, rock was en- 
countered, which required removal by pick and shovel. 
Back filling of the trench followed closely the laying of 
the pipe and was done by a light drag-line attachment 
mounted on and operated by a caterpillar tractor. In 
the more level country where the trenching and back 
filling operations could be carried out to best advantage, 
a force of about 
15 men, includ- 
ing machine 
operators, com- 
pleted as much 
as 2,200 lin. ft. 
of pipe line a 


day. 
The springs 
tapped for the 


water supply are 
connected to the 
main pipe line 
by 6-in. cast iron 
pipe laterals, the 
longest of which 
is about 700 ft. 
in length. In 





Backfilling the Pipe Trench with Light Dragline Equipment 


order to impound the water at the springs, each one is 
enclosed by a 6-ft. by 6-ft. reinforced concrete intake 
box about 7 ft. deep, which is served by lateral drains 
of 8-in. field tile, from 10 ft. to 15 ft. in length, to col- 
lect the water from nearby seeps. These drains are 
laid in 12 in. of crushed rock and enter the intake boxes 
slightly above the outlet level of the 6-in. pipe to the 
main pipe line. A 6-in. overflow pipe is located near 
the top of the box and the top of the box itself is pro- 
vided with a cover of 2-in. by 12-in. planking, provided 
with a trap door to afford entrance for cleaning if such 
should become necessary. A 6-in. gate valve in the 
supply line just outside each intake box provides for 
cutting off the supply from any particular spring. 

Supplementing the individual spring intakes, a special 
dam-type intake was built across the creek bed about 
250 ft. above the last spring. This‘is a box-like struc- 
ture of reinforced concrete construction, 30 ft. wide 
and 3 ft. deep. Flared wings on the upstream side of 
the box assist in collecting the water, and a removable 
flashboard in the dam wall about midway the length of 
the box, provides for wasting the water when desired. 

Outlet from the dam intake is afforded through a 
concrete box flume, 18 in. wide and 25 ft. long, which 
empties into a 6-ft. by 6-ft. concrete sump with a plank 
cover. A wooden gate controls the flow of water into 
the flume, and a screen stretched horizontally across 
the flume throughout its length and about 12 in. above 
the bottom, collects all debris which might otherwise 
get into the pipe line. A removable plank cover on the 
Hume makes it possible to clean the screen readily 
when necessary. 


New Treating Plant at Bitter Creek 

Practically all of the old facilities at Bitter Creek 
were abandoned and, in their stead, a water-softening 
plant with a capacity of 21,000 gal. per hr., a 350,000- 
gal. steel water 
tank of the 
standpipe type, 
and two new 
12-in. water col- 
umns were in- 
stalled, together 
with practically 
an entirely new 
system of yard 
piping and 
drainage lines. 
The water-soft- 
ening plant, 
which is of the 
lime-soda__con- 
tinuous type, is 
operated by a 
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10-in. by 12-in. Roberts water engine direct connected 
to a chemical pump. The settling tank is of steel, 21 
ft. in diameter and 66 ft. in height. The rate of flow 
of the chemicals is directly proportioned to the flow 
of the raw water through the water engine, this being 
accomplished by the direct connection of the chemical 
pump to the water engine. 

Clear water is drawn oft from the setiling tank near 
the top, through an 8-in. line, which carries it to the 
350,000-gal. steel storage tank a few feet away. If 
desired, the clear water from the treating tank can 
be by-passed around the storage tank directly into the 
service lines. The service pipe lines at Bitter Creek 
consist essentially of a 12-in. line with connections to 
the two new 12-in. water columns; an old 6-in. line 
about 440 ft. in length with 1-in. connections to the 
depot and to two section houses; and a new 6-in. line, 
about 800 ft. long, equipped with fire and domestic 
hydrants, along a row of employees’ bunk houses. 

The water is treated with lime, soda-ash and sodium 
aluminate. Samples of the raw and treated water show 
that the total dissolved solids are being reduced from 
46.3 gr. per gal. to 35.8 gr. per gal., and that incrusting 
solids are being reduced from 22.4 gr. per gal. to 2.5 
gr. per. gal. Except for the mixing of the chemicals, 
the operations at the water station are automatic. This 
special work is done by an attendant employed one 
shift daily who is also responsible for the general care 
of the plant. 


Savings ang Operating Advantages 


About eight months after the completion of the plant, 
trains were ordered to take water at Bitter Creek rather 
than at Point of Rocks. With this order, the demand 
on the Bitter Creek station jumped from around 100,000 


gal. to about 600,000 gal. a day, and during 1929 the 
plant was operated almost to capacity continuously. 
Locomotives with tender tanks up to 18,000 gal. capacity 


now run between Bitter Creek and Green River, Wyo., 
a distance of 60 miles, and between Bitter Creek and 
the district terminal at Rawlins, Wyo., a distance of 
74 miles, without intermediate water stops. 

Under the new arrangement large water supply 
economies are being effected, which result primarily 
from a reduction in the number of water stops, the 
improved and dependable character of the water supply, 
and the elimination of the expense and traffic interrup- 
tions occasioned by the operation of the water trains 
from Point of Rocks. On the basis of 600,000 gal. 
per day, it will cost in the neighborhood of $40,000 a 
year to operate the Bitter Creek plant, this sum in- 
cluding interest on the investment, depreciation, and all 
operating expenses, whereas to haul a similar quantity 
of water to Bitter Creek from Point of Rocks would 
cost in excess of $170,000 a year. Even if only half 
of this quantity of water were hauled to Bitter Creek 
and a similar amount delivered to locomotives directly 
at Point of Rocks, which would be possible only with 
extensive further development of the wells at Point 
of Rocks, it would cost in excess of $100,000 a year to 
supply the water. The largest item of expense in both 
of the two alternate water supplies compared with the 
new Antelope Springs supply is the cost of hauling 
the water from Point of Rocks, which amounts to about 
$680 per 1,000,000 gal. 

All of the work in connection with the new Bitter 
Creek water facilities, including the design and erec- 
tion of the water softener and storage tank, Was car- 
ried out under the direction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. The pipe line was installed by Hartenbower 
.Brothers Company, Boise, Idaho, under sub-contract 
with the Morrison-Knudsen Company, Boise. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
September 6, which included the Labor Day 
holiday, amounted to 856,637 cars, a decrease of 
161,844 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year and of 134,748 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of 1928. Grain and grain products 
showed an increase of 4,279 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year, but all other com- 
modity classifications showed decreases as compared 
with both years and all districts reported decreases as 
compared with both years. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the A.R.A., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


1930 
1929 
218,516 
212,684 
60,245 
142,120 


Week Ended Saturday, September 6, 
Districts 3 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


1928 
213,468 
194,054 

54,933 
131,482 

159,825 168,068 
142,877 148,873 
82,214 80,507 
Total Western Districts 384,916 397,448 
Total All Roads 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products 
Live Stock 


1,018,481 991,385 
45,750 
27,277 
159,719 
11,847 
60,668 
67,186 
234,624 
411,410 


re 
SE ey 


Miscellaneous 388,661 





1,018,481 
1,162,100 
1,137,966 
1,102,567 
1,092,153 


,396,218 


991,385 
1,116,711 
1,080,698 
1,057,909 
1,044,268 


September 6 
August 30 
August 23 
August 16 


Cumulative total, 36 weeks......32,290,042 34,745,606 


The freight car surplus tor the last week in August 
averaged 431,971 cars, a reduction of 4,764 cars as com- 
pared with the preceding week. The total included 
232,986 box cars, 141,721 coal cars, 24,392 stock cars 


and 14,074 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 6 totaled 70,098 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 2,364 cars and a decrease 
from the same week last year of 139 cars. 


Total Cars 
. Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
September 6, 70,098 
August 30, 3 72,462 
August 23, 64,014 
September 7, 70,237 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
September 6, 1930 
September 7, 1929 
September 8, 1928 


29,554 
31,975 
30,247 


THE CLOSING OF THE TWO HALVES of the 1,650-ft. main span 
of the new Sydney (Australia) harbor bridge on Tuesday, 
August 19, marked the completion of what is now the 
world’s heaviest steel arch. According to a note of the event 
appearing in Modern Transport (London), work on the bridge 
has already been under way for six years, while another 
eighteen months will elapse before it is opened to traffic. The 
length, with approaches, will be 3,770 ft., and the total weight 
of the steelwork 50,000 tons, of which 28,000 tons are in the 
arch alone. The arch rises to a height of 410 ft., and the 
deck provides a clearance of 170 ft. above high water. When 
completed, the bridge will carry four lines of standard gage 
railway, a 57-ft. roadway and two 10-ft. sidewalks, and will 
have an estimated hourly capacity of 168 electric trains, 6,000 
vehicles and 40,000 pedestrians. 












Economy in Rail-Car Operation 


Adequate organization of forces and maintenance facilities 


play an important part in securing reductions 
in operating costs 
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A Brill-Westinghouse and One of the First Mack Motor Rail Cars 


ANY railroads have adopted the motor-rail car 
as a means of reducing operating costs. How 
economical the rail car can be made to op- 

erate, depends largely on the attitude taken in the con- 
sideration of proper methods of maintenance, adequate 
facilities and an organization which can take complete 
charge and responsibility. 

Internal combustion equipment cannot be successfully 
repaired and maintained without properly adapted and 
trained workmen. These men should be under the care- 
ful supervision of competent, thoroughly trained inspect- 
ors and foremen. Some railroads have organized a sep- 
arate department to cover rail-car design, maintenance 
and inspection. This type of organization is desirable 
if rail-car service is to be effective. To trust internal- 
combustion equipment entirely to steam locomotive 
maintenance forces and supervision eventually will re- 
sult in unsatisfactory service, unserviceability of equip- 
ment and heavy maintenance costs. 


Inspectors and Adequate Shop Facilities Essential 


A corps of properly qualified rail-car inspectors or 
traveling foremen, under a supervisor, has been found 
to be effective in qualifying and instructing maintainers 
and operators. They can also assist in handling repair 
work. Such an organization, carefully assigned, can be 
of invaluable assistance to divisional officers in seeing 


By E. O. Whitfield 
Supervisor of Rail-Car Inspection and Maintenance, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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that equipment is properly handled and maintained, and 
above all that accurate and correct repairs are made with 
correct tolerances and adjustments. 

There are a number of railroads, especially some which 
are operating rail cars in branch-line service, that do 
not have sufficient motor equipment to substitute when 
rail cars are taken into the shop for repairs. It is, there- 
fore, essential that maximum availability be had from 
all rail cars which the railroad has in service. In the 
majority of instances motor rail cars have been placed in 
service to reduce the cost of operation by eliminating 
the use of steam power. Therefore, when a road must 
substitute steam operation for motor rail cars, this pur- 
pose is, to a considerable extent, defeated. 

Shopping programs of rail cars require that the nec- 
essary precision work must be accompanied by produc- 
tion methods. It has been found economical to have 
spare engines, drive trucks, generators, cylinder heads, 
carburetors, magnetos, batteries, etc., on hand and ready 
to apply when needed. The ability to replace entire 
units is undoubtedly the most important factor in secur- 
ing maximum availability of rail-car equipment. Units 
removed can be repaired while the car is in service and 
held as replacements until required. 

It is impossible to perform accurate work on internal- 
combustion equipment so that it will remain in service 
between shopping periods without interruption unless 
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A Brill-Westinghouse Model 250 Engine and Generator Being Installed on the Unit-Replacement Program 


adequate equipment and facilities for repairing and 
testing are provided. Valve repairs, piston and ring 
clearances, bearing fits, auxiliary applications, fuel sys- 
tems and electrical hook-ups must all be carefully 
checked and tested. Engines should be tested on a 
dynamometer to ascertain whether or not the rated 
horsepower is being developed. Without proper tools and 
testing apparatus, rail cars will be released which may 
appear all right, but nevertheless are unfit for service. 
There is no economy in moving a car out of the shop 
which will soon develop low oil pressure, loose bearing 
fits, oil pumping and poor compression. The loss in 
power will soon result in the unit being returned for a 
re-overhaul at additional expense which is absolutely 
unnecessary where proper facilities are available. 

What is an economical shop layout? Many railroads 
have found it necessary to remodel existing enginehouses 
or other shop buildings which, although perhaps not of 
the most modern layout for overhauling motor rail cars, 
can be made to meet all essential requirements in mak- 
ing repairs to internal-combustion equipment, in addi- 
tion to affording a place for the concentration of sup- 
plies, supervision and maintenance forces. 

Pit tracks equipped with hoists or overhead cranes 
should be assigned for stripping and unwheeling. Truck 
work should be handled on an adjacent track. Engine 
rebuilding and testing should be handled in a separate 
room or department, but in close proximity to the truck 
and transmission repair work, and stripping tracks. This 
department should be well lighted and be provided with 
convenient cranes, overhead monorails and bench equip- 
ment. Cleaning tanks conveniently located are necessary 
for the cleaning of engines and other parts. Facilities 
such as these are an important factor in the handling 
of the work on a prearranged schedule. 


Outside Maintenance Must Be Organized 


The outside maintainer is an important factor in re- 
ducing maintenance costs per rail-car mile. He should 


be thoroughly instructed in his duties before he is as- 
signed. It is a good practice to have the instructor work 
several shifts with each maintainer at periodic intervals 
to be sure that the work is performed according to in- 
structions. Monthly reports on each outside maintain- 
er’s ability to handle his work have been found to se- 
sure good results. 

If two or more cars tie up at the same point, a sys- 
tem of nightly inspection can be developed which will 
insure that nothing has been overlooked and that com- 
petent servicing is being obtained. Grouping or tying 
up several cars at one point, when possible, has been 
found to be more economical from the standpoint of in- 
spection and maintenance than to assign single units to 
isolated stations. The group idea can be carried further 
by dividing the system into zones. Each zone has some 
station centrally located which serves as the headquarters 
for the outside maintenance men who take care of the 
running repairs on.all cars operating in their zone. Such 
a scheme of organization has been followed satisfactor- 
ily on the New Haven for several years. 


Training Operators for Economy 


The need of giving operators of rail cars proper in- 
struction cannot be over-stressed. They are the men 
who can economize in the consumption of gasoline and 
oil. Thoughtfulness in the handling of the throttle, gear 
shifts, and operating mechanisms is an important factor 
in reducing maintenance. Unnecessary idling of the en- 
gine and harsh operation of the throttle not only wastes 
fuel, but results in premature engine wear. A good in- 
structor or supervisor must not only be a competent gas- 
engine man with a knowledge of electricity, but he must 
be capable of imparting his knowledge and enthusiasm 
to those under him. 

If the operator is educated to the need of reporting 
unusual sounds, engine knocks and low-oil pressures im- 
mediately, serious and expensive breakdowns can be 
avoided in the majority of instances. Constant and 
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thoughtful attention to operation is time well spent and 
the management can assist in this respect by seeing that 
proper instructions are included in the qualification rules 
and regulations. 


Economy in Materials 


How can a proper setup of rail-car materials and parts 
be effected with economy and the assurance that the 
stock will cover immediate repair work? It is necessary, 
at the time the first motor-rail cars are purchased, that 
an arbitrary setup be arranged by the management with 
the object of meeting the minimum requirements for the 
main shop and outside points. After that a periodical 
inventory should be taken and disbursements checked. 
From that time on standard material setup stocks which 
will meet the requirements can be arranged on the basis 
of actual performance. Such arrangements, however, 
should be checked from time to time and revised as re- 
quired. 

In cases where expensive units are involved which only 
require occasional replacements, it has been found that 
prompt shipment can be obtained from the manufactur- 
ers which eliminates the need of placing such expensive 
units in stock. All material returned to the main shop 
for repairs, such as magnetos, carburetors, generators, 
starting motors, clutches, etc., should be repaired prompt- 
ly and returned to stock for reissue as required. Care- 
fully building up and decreasing material supplies on the 
basis of disbursements has been found to be economical. 
This policy should be backed up with a system which will 
insure quick shipment of parts to cars which are being 
held out of service. Quick return of defective units to 
the shop for repairs is just as important. 

Frequently the scattered assignment of rail cars on 
branch lines makes it difficult to rush material or parts 
to outlying points. An emergency shipping tag, if its use 
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Bench for Testing Vacuum Systems, Carburetors, Tachometers, Oil Pumps, Instruments, Etc. 
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is not overdone, will secure the co-operation of baggage- 
men, divisional and stores forces. A selected stock of 
certain parts and materials at points which are centrally 
located will frequently preclude the necessity of shipping. 


Economical Mileage Between Overhauls 


There is a variety of opinion as to the mileage a motor 
rail car should make between general overhauls. Mileage 
is effected by a number of local conditions, such as fre- 
quency of station stops, class of maintenance, tonnage 
hauled, lubrication, etc. However, 150,000 to 200,000 
car miles is not too much to expect between general 
overhauls on runs where the average daily mileage is 
high and the engine was placed in first class condition 
the last time it was overhauled. This, of course, depends 
on the kind of running maintenance the car received. 

The amount of mileage obtained between general 
overhauls is also likely to be reduced on runs where the 
operation requires frequent stops and idling periods of 
the engine with fluctuating engine temperatures and other 
causes which affect lubrication and engine efficiency. 


‘ However, special efforts should be made to secure a maxi- 


mum mileage as general overhauls are expensive if for 
only one reason, namely, that the gas engine must be re- 
moved from the car and dismantled for major repairs. 

Oil pressure is the recognized yardstick as to gen- 
eral bearing condition. Constant observation of this and 
other operating conditions by competent inspectors will 
make it possible to obtain maximum mileage with low 
maittenance costs per mile. 

The functioning of electrical equipment on a rail mo- 
tor car is important and should be properly tested and 
checked by qualified men. On the New Haven equip- 
ment of this kind is repaired and tested in the shops 
where repairs on electric locomotives are made. How- 
ever, all railroads are not so fortunately situated with re- 
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Spare Truck Being Applied on Unit Replacement Program 


spect to facilities of this kind, and roads not so equipped 
must give careful study to the proper maintenance and 
testing of electrical equipment, especially as the equip- 
ment grows older. If this is not done repairs will be 
expensive and equipment tied up for long periods. 

The utilization of motor-rail cars in steam-railroad 
service is still somewhat of a pioneer development. For 
that reason records of performance and maintenance of 
this type of equipment are not as complete as those which 
are available for the operation and maintenance of steam 
locomotives. Very little has been published in the trade 
press on the operation and maintenance of motor rail 
cars. For that reason the supervisor of motor rail cars 
and his staff should institute a system of records and 
charts for future guidance. These records should be 
divided according to types of equipment and division 
of territory. They will be found to be invaluable as a 
source of accurate knowledge for study and will play 
an important part in the elimination of expensive guess- 
work and surmises. Much can be done toward securing 
better performance if the supervisor is able to strength- 
en his forces and facilities at the points which are weak- 
est. Records of performance and maintenance, however, 
are worthless unless they are used. This is an impor- 
tant part in any economy program. 

The design of a motor rail car has considerable to do 
with the reduction of maintenance and operating costs. 
Parts requiring frequent attention at maintaining points 
should be easily accessible. Cylinder heads should be 
easy to get to and remove. Oil pans, water pumps and 
spark plugs should be accessible. Inspection covers 
should be arranged so they can be easily removed by 
hand and plenty of space should be allowed around the 
engine for the making of repairs, inspection, packing of 
pumps, adjusting of valves, etc. The design of the car 
should also be such as to permit quick removal of the 
engine and generator. These items and others not men- 
tioned are important, especially where cars are main- 
tained at outside terminals and frequently under ad- 
verse conditions. These features should be given much 
thought in the design of a rail car. 

New designs of motor rail car equipment are con- 


stantly being developed and it is necessary, when or- — 
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dering new equipment, to depart from designs that are 
already in service on the road. A group of cars similar 
in type is an important factor in securing economical op- 
eration and maintenance. It has been found that twice 
the normal period is consumed for general overhauling 
of cars of special type and, furthermore, it requires con- 
siderably more attention and time to qualify operators 
and instruct maintainers for such cars. The unit re- 
placement program functions at its best for a uniform 
type of equipment. 

A railroad should secure at least 90 per cent or a high- 
er figure for availability and maintenance costs ranging 
from 5 to 15 cents a mile, depending on daily mileage 
and operating conditions. Naturally new equipment will 
give abnormal performance for a while. Deferred main- 
tenance will also show a similar result for a time, but 
sooner or later conditions will develop which will cause 
such high operating costs and low availability that it will 
take months to straighten them out at great expense. 
For that reason performance figures which are abnor- 


_ mal should be looked upon with some skepticism and 


may prove to be sufficient cause for investigation. Per- 


formance figures taken over a period of operation of sub- 
stantial duration, say three years, should show conditions 
with some degree of accuracy. 


‘ 


New ‘Track Inspection Car 


HE Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern has 
developed a track inspection car which embodies 
several new features, including operation through 

frogs and switches in safety at a speed of over 50 miles 
an hour. 

The inspection car consists of a standard Buick seven- 
passenger car, with 132-in. wheelbase and a six-cylinder 
motor. The axles are built separately and are designed 
especially for railway use. The rear axle has a worm- 
gear drive, and may be used either with or without the 
differential, the axle shaft being of alloy steel, three 
inches in diameter. The front axle has the same measure- 
ments, and both axles are equipped with heavy Timken 
bearings. The front axle is kept in perfect alinement with 
the frame by short, strong radius rods, which make it 
impossible for the front and rear axles to change position 
in any way. 

The wheels are 34% in. in diameter, and are made of 
cast steel. The regulation railway tire of standard speci- 
fication tire steel is used. The wheels are also equipped 
with a cushicn of solid rubber, 2% in. thick, which is 
placed between the rail tire and the felloe of the wheel 
and serves to eliminate rail joint noise, crystallization, 
and bouncing when going over frogs and switches. This 


This Car May Be Operated Safely at High Speeds 
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renders it safe to operate through frogs and switches at 
any rate of speed desired. Numerous tests have been 
made showing conclusively that the wheels do not climb, 
no matter what the speed. This is aided by the fact that 
each wheel weighs 650 Ibs., and the complete machine 
8,500 Ibs. 

The car is equipped with a double-acting, unloading 
type of air compressor, mounted on the side of the motor. 
This is capable of carrying and maintaining 75 lb..air 
pressure in the reserve tank under the car. The car is 
equipped with a regulation locomotive air whistle and 
bell, air sanders, air turntable and air brakes, the com- 
pressor taking care of the needs of all of these. The 
four-wheel brakes are of special design, with wide sur- 
faces and large drums, and may be applied by foot or 
by hand, as well as by air. 

A turntable is mounted under the center of the car, at- 
tached directly to the frame, and its operation by air 
eliminates all necessity for jacking up the car by hand. 
The car may be turned in less than five minutes’ time. 
Sand is carried in two hoppers at the front of the car, 
and is applied by air. The car is heated for winter serv- 
ice by hot-water and fan radiation. It is capable of any 
speed up to 60 miles an hour with safety, and the motor 
gives 16 miles per gallon of gas consumed. 

The car is attractive in appearance and has comfortable 
riding qualities. It has been of great service in track and 
other inspection on the M. N. & S. 


O. A. Garber Addresses 


Tool Foremen 


NE oi the features of the eighteenth annual 
convention of the American Railway Tool 
Foremen’s Association, held at the Hote! Sher- 

man, Chicago, September 9 to 12, inclusive, was the 
opening address by O. A. Garber, chief mechanical off- 
cer, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Garber ex- 
pressed his approval of the association idea in the fol- 
lowing words: “I am a firm believer in a group of 
men interested in the same line of endeavor getting to- 
gether once in a while and discussing the problems 
which they have encountered and the methods used 
to overcome them. Such discussions are of mutual 
benefit.” 

Regarding machine tool equipment, Mr. Garber said: 
“Throughout the country, the railroads are discarding 
the obsolete machines which have been in service 15. 
20 or 30 years, and replacing them with more modern 
-machine tools which are capable of doing from 25 to 
50 per cent more work with a reduction in manual 
labor. While the output is greatly increased, the physi- 
cal labor expended by the operator is greatly de- 
creased.” Mr. Garber then called attention to the im- 
portant function of tool foremen in tooling these 
machines in order to secure the best results from the 
heavy investment in them. 

Mr. Garber closed his remarks with the following 
paragraph: “A live tool foreman will keep in touch, 
as far as possible, with the new developments in his 
line, and one of the best methods of doing so is by 
attending and participating in such gatherings as this.” 

Other features of the tool foremen’s convention pro- 
gram included an address on forging machine dies, by 
H. N. Anderson, Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; an address on heat treatment of steel, by A. H. 
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d’Arcambal, Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
and one on safety first, by H. Guilbert, director of pub- 
lic safety, Pullman Company, Chicago; also committee 
reports on the following subjects: Tools and methods 
for Mass Production, Chairman M. B. Roderick, assist- 
ant supervisor of tools and machinery, Erie, Meadville, 
Pa.; Tools for Maintaining Automotive Equipment, W. 
H. Smith, tool foreman, Missouri Pacific, Little Rock, 
Ark., chairman; Testing Devices for Pneumatic Tools 
and Jacks, C. B. Heingarten, tool foreman, Chicago & 
North Western (Chicago shops), Chicago, chairman; 
Standardization, E. J. McKernan, supervisor of tools, 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan.,chairman. 


Election of Officers 


During the final session of the convention, the fol- 
lowing officers of the American Railway Tool Fore- 
men’s Association were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, H. L. Taylor, supervisor of shop machinery 
and tools, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; first vice- 
president, J. T. Jones, tool foreman, New York Central, 
Cleveland, Ohio; second vice-president, D. L. Grady, 
tool foreman, Atlantic Coast Line, Rocky Mount, N. 
C.; third vice-president, M. B. Roderick, assistant su- 
pervisor of tools and machinery, Erie, Meadville, Pa.; 
secretary-treasurer, G. G. Macina, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago. The executive committee, 
including three newly-elected members, is now com- 
prised of J. E. Carroll, supervisor of tools, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., chairman; L. C. Bowes, 
general piecework supervisor, Rock Island, Chicago; W. 
I{. Smith, tool foreman, Missouri Pacific, Little Roc, 
Ark.; E. S. Behen, machine foreman, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, Sedalia, Mo.; R. B. Loveland, tool foreman, 
Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, Va. 

The Tool Foremen’s Supply Association elected the 
following officers to take charge of its activities during 
the coming year: President, H. W. Leighton, Harry 
W. Leighton Company, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 
E. E. Caswell, Union Twist Drill Company, Chicago. 
The executive committee members are H. W. Leighton, 
Harry W. Leighton Company, Chicago, chairman; C. 
C. Ziegler, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Chicago ; 
G. F. Gobel, Morton Manufacturing Company, Muske- 
gon, Mich.; F. Hi. Revell, King Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago; W. R. Mau, Vanadium Alloy Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago; W. F. Bretschneider, Norton Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. J. Trueblood, Arrow Tools, Inc., Chi- 
cago; B. O. Swanson, Wedge-Lock Tool Company, 
Chicago; H. J. Blum, Armstrong-Blum Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, and L. G. Groessl, Foster Johnson 
Reamer Company, Elkhart, Ind. 


* * * 





Along the Pennsylvania 


Taking the Inventory 
of a$40,000,000 Stock 


Methods now followed by Pennsylvania in counting 
supplies get better results with 160 less men 


By J. L. Bradley 


Chief Supervisor of Inventory, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pric- 
ing 
the 
Inven- 
tory 


one that causes anxiety over its outcome, is the 

taking of the annual inventory of unapplied ma- 
terials and supplies. This is understood to be true on 
the small road, and it is certainly true on a road like 
the Pennsylvania whose annual inventory, even after the 
great reductions made in the past 10 years, still em- 
braces over $40,0000,000 worth of materials and sup- 
plies. 

A correct inventory is one that truly sets forth all the 
items of unapplied material belonging to the railroad and 
gives an accurate description and the cost of each item. 
The inventory is important because the account reflects 
the financial condition of the company as set forth in its 
general balance sheet, and an accurate knowledge of the 
real value of the materials and supplies as determined by 
inventories from time to time is essential in order that 
differences in book values may be determined and ad- 
justed correctly. It is also important to adjust operat- 
ing expenses, or the capital accounts, with these differ- 
ences so that the expense of operation and capital invest- 
ment may reflect actual conditions and, in order that 
correct figures may be obtained, great care must be ex- 
ercised in every step, from the count of the material 
to the final adjustment. 


Spread Work Over Year 


For several years, the Pennsylvania has been studying 
the various problems connected with the taking of in- 
ventory. In 1926, as a result of these studies, the prac- 


() NE of the perplexing problems on a railroad, and 
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tice of taking inventories of materials and supplies at all 
points on the system, as of October 31 of each year, was 
discontinued, and arrangements were made to take the 
inventories by general divisions and departments, spread- 
ing the work over the entire year, in accordance with 
a program prepared by the chief accounting officer and 
concurred in by the officers of the operating depart- 
ment. 

The plan of spreading the work over the entire year 
resulted in a procedure which does not impose an un- 
due burden on any department, or entail additional ex- 
pense to the railroad. It enabled the accounting de- 
partment to train a competent force of traveling audi- 
tors to supervise the work in a more efficient and eco- 
nomical manner and secure results which can be obtained 
only through the employment of a specialized force. It 
eliminated the confusion which existed all over the rail- 
road when taking the entire inventory at one time, and 
relieved the accounting department from taking approx- 
imately 160 men from their regular duties for inventory 
purposes. It is no longer difficult for the accounting 
forces to effect a substantially accurate verification of 
the records. 


Work Supervised by Accounting Department 


The inventories are taken under the supervision of the 
accounting departiment, whose representatives see that 
an actual inventory of all material and supplies is being 
taken in accordance with instructions; also that the work 
progresses with as-little interruption as possible. It is 
their duty to make sufficient test counts to determine that 
the material is acually being counted, and to request re- 
counts when they have occasion to believe errors have 
been made. They also make note of any irregularities ob- 
served and take immediate steps to rectify them. 

The dates for taking the inventories are set far 
enough in advance to permit arranging the materials so 
that they can be counted quickly and accurately. The 
storehouses are separated into sections, and the em- 
ployees familiar with the materials must be present. Suit- 
able inventory cards and sheets, and instructions about 
their use, are also issued in advance. 

Division superintendents issue instructions to have the 
material sorted and piled in easily accessible positions, 
and the necessity of having all forces thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the instructions about taking and compil- 
ing the inventory and recording all material and supplies 
on hand is thoroughly impressed upon master mechanics, 
division engineers, storekeepers and other interested 
persons. 

Arrangements are made to close down the back shops 
and general car repair points and, as far as practicable, 
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to suspend business at the stores on the days inventories 


are taken. Master mechanics issue instructions to all 
shop foremen to anticipate their requirements, as far as 
possible, on the day prior to the inventory so that only 


material actually needed for immediate use _ is 
issued from stock while the inventory is in 
progress. 


The responsibility for an accurate count of materials 
in storehouses is placed directly upon the storekeepers, in- 
cluding the advance training of their organizations in 
their part of the inventory-taking. 

All inventories are taken on the last day of the month, 
regardless of the day of the week on which that date 
occurs. 


Material Catalog Helps 


To prevent incomplete or inaccurate descriptions of 
material, as well as the possible duplication of items, a 
material catalog is maintained which describes the items 
of standard material in general use over the system. The 
catalog contains approximately 68,000 items, each of 
which has a reference number consisting of two groups 
of figures separated by a hyphen. The first group gives 
the material classification; the second group, the item 
number. The items are grouped according to material 
classifications, and each group or stock account is ar- 
ranged in numerical sequence. In addition to the stand- 
ard items of material, there are thousands of special 
items which also carry reference numbers. 

The catalog is prepared by means of a photolitho- 
graphic process from master addressograph plate impres- 
sions, and all the stock records, including bin labels and 
inventory cards, are prepared from these master ad- 
dressograph plates, which show the material classifica- 
tion account, reference number, and description of each 
item, including tracing and specification numbers. 

The use of the catalog has several dis- 
tinct advantages, among which are the ac- 
curacy and uniformity in the preparation 
of stock records at a central bureau; the 
facility of maintaining records and the 
readiness of referring to them; the use 
of standard descriptions; the prompt is- 


Counting and Record- 
ing Unapplied Mate- 
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suance of printed corrections; and the use of printed 
records. The use of numbers, when referring to items of 
material in correspondence, reporting stock or in taking 
inventory, avoids typing the descriptive matter, thus re- 
ducing the time required to type inventory sheets and 
the time required to produce inventory results. 


Handling Shop Material 


On the day prior to inventory, cards are distributed 
to the various bins and piles of material in the store- 
houses. For material on outside platforms or on the 
ground, the cards are sorted by sections or locations and 
arranged in the order in which the material is piled. As 
the bin labels and inventory cards are prepared from the 
same master addressograph plates, errors resulting from 
wrong descriptions of material are reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The count of unapplied material at shops is made in 
one day. The material received during the count is cov- 
ered by separate inventory cards, and the material issued 
on inventory day, after the count has been taken, is de- 
ducted, so that the final result will show the quantities of 
material on hand at the close of business on inventory 
day. The storekeepers’ forces, as well as sufficient com- 
petent clerks and laborers, are assigned to the work in 
order to complete the count within the time fixed. If, by 
reason of an inadequate force, it is not thought possible 
to complete the count of all material on inventory day, 
the inactive and surplus stocks are counted in advance. 
These stocks are so separated or identified from the ac- 
tive stocks that no confusion results in obtaining an ac- 
curate inventory. 

As the shop material is counted, the quantities on 
hand are marked on the inventory cards by the person 
who actually weighs, counts or measures each item of ma- 
terial. Material which is carried in the stock records 
under one item number, but 
distributed in different lo- 
calities, is covered by separate 
inventory cards. 
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Shop materials which are piled on floors, platforms or 
on the ground, are marked with chalk, showing the total 
weight or quantity in a conspicuous place on one of the 
items in each lot. The weight or quantity is transferred to 
inventory cards by persons competent to identify the 
material with the description given on the cards. 

Material on hand at outlying points, or material which 
has been distributed to various substores within the 
shops, is not consolidated with similar material on the 
inventory cards of the shop through which the outlying 
point or substore may report, but separate inventory 
cards are prepared for each roundhouse, inspection point, 
car repair yard and substore. 

A storehouse attendant or other employee familiar 
with storehouse practices and records is assigned to col- 
lect these cards and sort them by inventory classifications 
and item reference numbers, after which the cards are 
forwarded to the office of the supervisor of expendi- 
tures in charge of the material accounts, where the 
prices are applied, the values extended and the in- 


Further Views of Inventory- 


Taking, Which Continues 
Throughout the Year 


formation for each item ab- 

stracted on the inventory sheets. 

Items carrying standard reference 

numbers are listed on these sheets 

by reference numbers and amounts only. 

All other items are listed to show the quan- 
tity, a brief description, the unit price and value 
of each. 

In preparing the inventory sheets, not more than one 
inventory classification is written on the same sheet and, 
in cases where there is more than one sheet, the sum- 
mary is made on the last sheet. 


Shop Order Materials 


Immediate action is taken by the supervisors of ex- 
penditures to reduce to a minimum the number of open 
shop orders prior to taking the inventory on material in 
the manufacturing balance on the dates specified. For 
the purpose of verifying the accuracy of the shop order 
ledger, covering details of the manufacturing balance, 
shop foremen furnish an inventory of all material in 
their possession which has been manufactured on shop 
orders that have been completed on or before the ef- 
fective date of inventory, showing the shop order num- 
bers, quantity on hand, and description. This is checked 
against the entries in the shop order ledgers and the 
items are priced and closed out and inventory cards pre- 
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pared, so that the material may be added to the inventory 
instead of being carried as a balance in the manufactur- 
ing account. The foremen also furnish a statement 
showing numbers and descriptions of all uncompleted 
shop orders in their possession at the close of business 
on the effective date of inventory, which is verified and 
balanced with the unfinished items in the shop order 
ledger. 

A statement of the details by inventory accounts and 
shop order numbers, showing the value of each, is then 
prepared. If any of the completed articles have been 
used and charged out or transferred before the shop 
order has been closed on the ledger, a credit is shown 
opposite the proper shop order number. The total 
amount of these credits is deducted from the gross total 
to produce the manufacturing account balance. 


Roadway and Bridge Material 


The count of unapplied roadway and bridge ma- 
terial is taken on the effective date of the inven- 
tory. At maintenance of 

way and_ signal _ store- 

houses, the count of ma- 

terial is taken on inven- 

tory cards, while, for track 

material along the road- 

way, printed inventory 

sheets, showing the classi- 

fication and _ reference 

numbers, the description 

of each item and the unit 

of quantity, are used. 

Space is provided on these 


sheets for quantities of the same material that may 
be located at different points on a foreman’s section. 

The track supervisors issue instructions to the fore- 
men and others to take, on the effective date of inven- 
tory, complete and accurate inventories of all track ma- 
terial in their charge and record such material on inven- 
tory sheets. On the morning of the first day of the 
month subsequent to the effective date of inventory, and 
continuing until completed, the supervisors or assistant 
supervisors, arrange to accompany the accountants over 
their respective subdivisions for the purpose of verify- 
ing the count and the entries recorded on the inventory 
sheets. The sheets used for the count are collected by the 
supervisor of expenditures or accountants, and a re- 
capitulation is made to show the total quantity for each 
item on the supervisor’s subdivisions, after which a 
further recapitulation is made to show the total quan- 
tity of each item on the division. 

Supervisors of telegraph and signals, master carpen- 
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ters and custodians of tie plants take inventory of ma- 
terial in their custody on the effective date of inventory. 
As. the quantities of material are counted, they are 
recorded on inventory cards by the person who actually 
weighs, counts or measures each item of material. The 
quantities shown on the cards are verified by the account- 
ants, after which the cards are sorted by inventory clas- 
sifications and item reference numbers. The cards are 
then forwarded to the office of the supervisors of ex- 
penditures where the inventory sheets and cards are 
priced, the value extended and the information for each 
item abstracted on inventory sheets in the same way as 
shop material. 

The inventory of material under the jurisdiction of 
the chief engineer is taken in the same manner as that for 
roadway and bridge material. 

Inventory cards or sheets in all cases show the count 
actually made. Any desired changes, for cause what- 
ever, must be brought to the attention of, and authorized 
by, the accounting department before being made. 


Fuel Inventories 


The inventory of fuel includes all fuel on hand in bins, . 


barges and cars and on wharves; also fuel at boiler 





Inventory Time in the Stock-Rooms 


plants, power-houses, pump and water stations and in 
storage piles. Car initials and numbers, weights, names of 
shippers and locations of cars are given for all company 
fuel along the line of road. Irrespective of the location, 
the coal is included in the inventory of the region to 
which it is consigned. 

At the close of business on inventory day, the fuel 
keeper at each coaling station takes an actual inventory 
of the fuel unloaded from cars and remaining on hand 
on docks, wharves, etc., and forwards it to the super- 
visor of expenditures. The fuel on hand in cars is con- 
sidered “in transit,” and the records of such cars are ob- 
tained from the general superintendents of motive power 
of the respective regions, and, wherever possible, they 
are verified with reports made by superintendents of 
cars of company coal on the divisions ; otherwise, traces 
of cars are obtained from the car record department. 

A measured inventory of each storage pile is taken by 
division engineers or other competent employees, and is 
forwarded promptly to the general superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the region. For the purpose of obtaining 
an accurate inventory of cars “in transit,” care is taken to 
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A Sample of the Inventory Card 


see that “Daily Reports of Company Fuel Unloaded,” 
showing all cars unloaded up to and including date of 
inventory, are posted to the “Record of Fuel Shipped.” 
The remaining, or open items, constitute the inventory of 
cars “in transit,” and are abstracted on inventory sheets, 
showing the dates of shipment, car initials and numbers, 
weights and prices, and the values are extended. A sepa- 
rate inventory sheet is used for each shipper. 


Stationery and Printing 


The supply of stationery and printing in the custody 
of the stationery storekeeper is considered a working 
stock. The requisitions for such material, when charge- 
able to operating expenses, are not priced and charged 
against the department ordering the stationery and 
printing, but the various primary accounts of operating 
expenses are charged in the system. overhead expenses, 
handled by ‘the auditor of disbursements, with the cost 
of such purchases of stationery and printing for stock 
when the payment is made. The money balance in the 


account is carried at a fixed amount between inventories. 


Material Not Paid For 


In order to reduce to a minimum the statement of 
“Material Received and Not Paid For,” immediate ac- 
tion is taken to see that all invoices covering material 
received up to and including date of inventory are passed 
in time to be included in the material account for the 
month in which inventory is taken. 

Upon completion of the inventory, summaries are 
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made showing the value of material in each classification 
stock account, and these total values are abstracted to a 
statement containing the following information: (1) 
Gross inventory value, date of inventory; (2) balance 
in material ledgers, for inventory month; (3) inven- 
tory—over ; (4) inventory—short. 

The division or department material ledger for the 
month subsequent to that in which the inventory is taken 
is opened with the book value of the stock accounts with 
which the account for the inventory month was closed, 
and the net difference between the gross value of the in- 
ventory, less the value of material “Received and Not 
Paid for,” and the balance, as shown in the material 
ledger, is transferred to the clearing account in the sub- 
sequent month (debit or credit as the case may be) and 
held there until a final adjustment is made. Under no 
circumstances are differences adjusted through operat- 
ing expenses or other accounts until the completion of 
the investigation of excessive overages and shortages, and 
advice is received from the vice-president and comp- 
troller that such adjustments shall be made. 

The supervisors of expenditures are responsible for 
the accuracy of the physical inventory of material and 
supplies under their respective jurisdictions and also for 
material balances, and it is their duty to see that the in- 
ventory for which they do the accounting is correct. 
They furnish a sufficient number of clerks, from their 
offices, to assist in the verification of the count of ma- 
terial at shops and on divisions, and, together with 
traveling auditors, investigate all cases where the differ- 
ences reflected in the various stock accounts are dispro- 
portionately large. Upon completion of the inventory 
summaries, they scrutinize the differences and take steps 
to insure satisfactory explanations of the causes of such 
differences. The supervisors are required to certify on 
the completed inventory, that to the best of their knowl- 
edge and belief, an actual count of material has been made 
and that the inventory in all respects is correct. The ac- 
counting department representatives also certify to 
the correctness of the completed inventory. 


Tue Great NorTHERN will resume its series of radio broad- 
casts on September 29, when the first of the “Empire Builder” 


programs will be sent out from the stations of the National’ 


Broadcasting Company. This series of 39 weekly programs, 
of 30 minutes each, will consist of western romances, railway 
stories and historical sketches, similar to those broadcast dur- 
ing the past two seasons. 


Interior of the Waiting Room in the Delmar Boulevard 
Station of the Wabash at St. Louis, Mo. 
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Accidents Investigated 


in January, 1930 


merce Commission investigated in January, 

1930, ten collisions, four derailments and a dis- 
aster at a highway crossing. Abstracts of these reports 
follow : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Sidell Junction, IIL, 
January 7, 4:30 p.m.—Extra freight train 759 of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, switching on the main track 
and moving northward at very low speed, was run into 
by southbound freight extra 1917 of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and the fireman of 1917 jumped off 
and was killed. Three other employees were injured. 
The engineman of 1917 is held responsible for not 
running under control within yard limits, and the con- 
ductor of the other train is blamed for not exercising 
proper care before moving from the wye to the main 
track. Several pages of the report are taken up with 
the troubles of the E. J. & E. train, for over an hour 
prior to the collision, because of pulling apart of the train 
four times, the train being very long. The only ex- 
planation of this failure of couplings is the opinion of 
the engineman that the brakes had not released pro- 
perly on one or two cars near the caboose. 

Northern Pacific, Lookout, Mont., January 16.— 
Eastbound freight train No. 842, consisting of a loco- 
motive, 24 cars and a caboose, became uncontrollable 
on a four per cent descending grade and the locomotive, 
tender and two cars fell down a bank and were wrecked. 
The engineman and head brakeman were killed and the 
fireman was injured. The 22 cars next behind those 
which were wrecked continued about 3% miles to 
Borax and were stopped there by the action of the 
air brakes; and the caboose, which had been detached 
by the conductor, was stopped a short distance east of 
the point of derailment. The wreck occurred on a 
curve of 16 degrees and the speed had risen to about 
35 or 40 miles an hour. The report puts the respon- 
sibility on the engineman for not properly controlling 
the speed, but holds that probably there were con- 
tributing factors beyond his control. The temperature 
was about 10 degrees below zero and the wheels and 
brake shoes were very cold, so that the brakes perhaps 
did not act normally. The brakes on 22 cars were 
tested after the accident and two cars were found with 
packing leathers defective. The pressure retaining 
valves were found leaking, though perhaps this 
was not a matter of consequence in this case. In- 
efficient inspection of brakes and disregard of 
the very detailed rules for the management of trains 
on this steep grade are recounted at length in the re- 
port. The conductor could have examined the brakes 
more thoroughly than he did and could have had the 
brake shoes and wheels warmed, he being well ac- 
quainted with the dangers of this hill. The report calls 
upon the officers of the road to see that the intended 
safeguards for operation of trains on steep grades shall 
be fully utilized in daily practice. 

International-Great Northern, Jewett, Tex., January 
16, 8:16 p.m.—Southbound locomotive No. 371, with- 
out train, encroached on the time of northbound pas- 
senger train No. 4, and collided with that train, both 
running at good speed; and both locomotives were 
demolished. The engineman and the baggageman of 
No. 4 were killed and 13 persons were injured. Both 
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the conductor and the engineman of 371 had entirely 
overlooked train No. 4 or else both had made a mistake 
in checking the time on the timetable. Both were ex- 
perienced men. When the headlight of train No. 4 
was first seen by them, it was mistaken for the light 
of an automobile on the highway adjacent to the track. 
The traffic over this railroad amounts to an average of 
ten trains daily and the report holds that “the manage- 
ment of the railroad should give serious consideration 
to the use of an adequate block signal system.” 
Baltimore & Ohio, Brunswick, Md., January 18.— 
Westbound first-class train No. 13, one locomotive and 
12 baggage and express cars, moving at about 50 miles 
an hour, ran over a misplaced switch and collided with 
the caboose of a preceding freight; and a brakeman 
of the freight, riding in the caboose, was killed. Re- 
sponsibility is placed on the conductor of the freight, 
whose train had been standing in the yard about 28 
minutes, during which time the flagman was constantly 
in or near the caboose. The weather was stormy and 
train No. 13 was already overdue. The conductor took 
no interest in looking out for the rear of the train until 
it was seen that the flagman, because of snow, had dif- 
ficulty in closing the switch behind the train. The flag- 
man was also at fault for unintelligent use of a fusee. 
The trainmen claimed that what they did in this case 
accorded with customary practice; and, assuming that 
this is true, the inspector says corrective steps are re- 
quired on the part of supervising division officials. 


Interlocking Needed 


Chicago. & North Western and C., M., St. P. & P., 
Janesville, Wis., January 18, 6:22 a.m.—Passenger 
train No. 507 of the C. & N. W., moving at low speed, 
was run into at the crossing of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific by train No. 221 of the latter road, 
also moving at low speed, and four employees were in- 
jured. The tracks of the two roads intersect at an 
angle of 10 deg., 14 min., and from either train, as 
they approached the crossing, (both moving in the 
same general direction) the view was similar to 
what would be the case on a straight double-track rail- 
road, but there was a standing freight train nearby 
which somewhat interfered with the view from both 
of the approaching locomotives. The engineman of 
train 221 is held at fault for not having ascertained 
definitely that the crossing was clear before attempting 
to pass over it, there being no interlocking signals. The 
report holds that the crossing was clear when the Chi- 
cago & North Western locomotive entered upon it. The 
testimony was conflicting as to whether either train 
had come to a full stop within 400 feet of the crossing, 
as required by rule. The inspector finds that there are 
45 trains a day passing over this crossing and says, 
therefore, that the need for an interlocking plant 
“should be given careful consideration.” 

New York Central, Syracuse Junction, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 19, 8:43 p.m.—A westbound freight train, on the 
West Shore main line, waiting to pass through a cross- 
over, was run into at the rear by a following loco- 
motive, and the caboose and one car of the standing 
train were destroyed by fire; conductor and two brake- 
men killed. The engineman of the light engine was held 
responsible for running with speed not under control 
within yard limits, and the fireman also for failing to 
give the engineman correct information regarding the 
track ahead. 

Erie, Lawtons, N. Y., January 20, 5:40 pm.—East- 
bound locomotive No. 3083, moving backward at 15 
or 20 miles an hour, ran into the rear of a preceding 
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freight, wrecking the caboose. The wreck was partly 
destroyed by fire, and the flagman and another employee 
who was riding in the caboose were killed. Engine 3083 
had been used to push the freight up a hill some dis- 
tance back and was following it with a view to again 
assisting at North Collins; but the engineman of the 
freight decided that there would not be time enough 
to go to North Collins and clear an opposing train, and 
so he stopped at Lawtons; which stop was not ex- 
pected by the men on the pushing engine. The engine- 
man of 3083 was, however, careless in not keeping a 
good lookout on a long straight line, running, as he 
and the 
report says that he and all of the men on the engine, 
having seen the rear end of the freight a considerable 
distance ahead, thereafter * ‘paid no further attention to 
where they were going.” The engineman of the freight 
is censured for not having called upon the flagman to 
go back when he stopped at the entrance to the siding 
at Lawtons, and the operator at Collins is blamed for 
not keeping the pushing engine five minutes behind the 
freight, which is required by the rule in such cases. 
The report criticises the practice of allowing helping en- 
gines to follow closely behind freight trains, finding 
that this was done without enforcing the five-minute 
spacing requirement. Other bad practice is cited at 
considerable length. 

Southern, High Bridge, Ky., January 20, 6:25 p.m.— 
Northbound freight train No. 52, first section, moving 
at 15 miles an hour or faster, collided with a work train 
switching on the main track ; two trainmen were in- 
jured. The work train was occupying the main track 
without proper flag protection, for which the conductor 
and the flagman are held responsible. The work train 
had to avoid three or four passenger trains and two 
freight trains and the instructions to the flagman were 
not properly given. The flagman was inexperienced 
and the inspector finds that he had not the slightest 
idea as to what he was ‘supposed to do. The rule re- 
quires instructions, in such a case, to be given in writ- 
ing but the conductor said that this had not been his 
practice. The locomotives of these trains were both 
equipped with automatic train control and both engine- 
men had occasion to operate the acknowledging lever— 
the work train when going out of a side track and the 
freight train at an automatic signal after leaving a sid- 
ing—but the circumstances were such that the inspector 
could not decide definitely what did occur in connection 
with the operation of this device. The apparatus, how- 
ever, was found to be in good order after the collision. 


Cause Undiscovered 


.Lousville & Nashville, Trafford, Ala., January 20, 
9:33. p.m.—Northbound passenger train ‘No. 4, one 
locomotive and 12 cars, moving at about 50 miles an 
hour, ran over a misplaced switch and was derailed on 
the Temple branch; locomotive overturned, several cars 
wrecked, and engineman killed; also one trespasser 
killed and 47 passengers, three mail clerks, three em- 
ployees, one express messenger and one trespasser in- 
jured. This is a double-track line, but no block signal 
system was in use. The switch had been used by a 
southbound freight train about three hours prior to 
the occurrence of this accident and the report recites 
at length the testimony of trainmen and others as to 
how the switch was left and as to whether its light 
was burning; but the only conclusion is that either the 
crew of the freight failed to close the switch or it was 
afterwards opened by some person in possession of a 
switch key. 
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Erie, Wheatland, Pa., January 22, 12:10 am— 
Westbound freight train extra 1722, moving at about 
15 miles an hour or slower, within yard limits, collided 


with a preceding freight, extra 199 of the Pittsburgh & - 


Lake Erie, which had been standing about 1 hr., 45 
min., waiting for authority to enter the yard at Fer- 
rona; and the flagman of No. 199 was killed. During 
the long wait, the conductor and the middle brakeman 
of 199 were at the front of the train, which was over 
3000 ft. long, and did not know of the collision until 
they walked back to find out why the airbrake line had 
no pressure. The conductor said that when he had 
left the rear of his train, the flagman had appeared to 
be normal and not drowsy. The flagman was one of 
four years’ experience. Responsibility is placed on 
the engineman of 1722 for not running under proper 
control within yard limits. The weather was clear, and 
he had an unobstructed view of the standing caboose 
for a distance of 950 ft., but it appears that he had 
fixed his attention on a highway crossing where he was 
liable to find pedestrians crossing the track. 

Illinois Central, Woosung, Ill., January 23.—A north- 
bound freight train, moving at about six or eight miles 
an hour, collided with southbound passenger train No. 
129, traveling at 30 miles an hour, and the engineman 
of the passenger train was killed; 13 passengers, two 
mail clerks and four employees were injured. The men 
on the freight were knowingly using the very last minute 
of the time available before encroaching on the time of 
the passenger and were paying no regard to the rule 
requiring them to clear the passenger by five minutes. 
There was a discrepancy in the statements as to the 
exact time at which the collision occurred, but the in- 
spector has no doubt that the passenger train had obeyed 
its order to wait at Woosung station until 7:55 a.m.; 
the conductor and engineman of the freight simply took 
a chance. The flagman of the freight, however, riding 
at the rear, and testifying as to the time, practically 
agreed with the testimony of the men on the passenger 
train. The report calls attention to the fact that the 
fireman of the passenger train could have looked across 
the inside of the curve, where the collision occurred, 
and probably would have seen the freight a long dis- 
tance away. The temperature was several degrees be- 
low zero and the locomotive cab windows were closed 
at the time of the accident. 

St. Louis Southern, Idalia, Mo., January 30, 1:16 
Northbound passenger train No. 712, moving at high 
speed, was derailed on a curve of 14 deg., 52 min., and 
the locomotive was overturned. The fireman was killed 
and one passenger, two mail clerks, one express mes- 
senger and one employee were injured. The accident 
‘is believed to have been caused by excessive speed.” 
The engineman claimed that the speed was about 25 
miles an hour and was safe, but several competent wit- 
nesses on the ground said it was much higher. The 
limit of speed on this division of the road is 50 miles 
an hour and there was no rule or order to indicate 
that this rate was too high for this curve, except that a 
circular had been issued, and reissued about every six 
months, calling attention to the fact that passenger 
trains were approaching Monett yard at too high a rate 
of speed. There is a general rule that on curves like 
this a sign should be placed, one-fourth mile in the rear, 
showing the maximum permissible speed, but at this 
place no sign had been put up. If such a sign were in- 
stalled, it would, says the report, eliminate the necessity 
for reissuing the circular. This engineman was a 
freight runner but had run passenger trains over this 
line 20 times or more. 

Atlanic Coast Line, Fremont, N. C., January 23.— 
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Southbound passenger train No. 41, moving at about 50 
miles an hour, was derailed by a broken rail and four 
passengers and two employees were injured. The rail 
was found broken in 16 pieces with five transverse fis- 
sures varying in diameter from % to 134 in. 

St. Louis-Southwestern, Idalia, Mo., January 30, 1 :16 
a.m.—Northbound passenger train No. 2, of the St. 
Louis-Southwestern, moving at 15 to 20 miles an hour, 
ran into the rear of a northbound second-class freight 
train of the Missouri Pacific (83 cars) which had been 
stopped because of a loose carrier iron which had 
caused the train to break-in-two. The caboose of the 
freight was demolished and destroyed by fire and other 
damage was done. The conductor of the freight was 
killed. This conductor had appeared to be in normal 
condition at the beginning of the trip, fully able to per- 
form his duties. When the train was unexpectedly 
stopped, the conductor ordered flagman Gourley to go 
ahead and see what was wrong and he, the conductor, 
would look out. for the rear. The engineman of the 
freight said that when the train broke-in-two, he 
sounded the whistle signal to indicate that fact and also 
whistled for the flagman to go out, at the same time 
sending the fireman ahead to protect trains on the other 
track. (These two trains were moving northward on 
the southbound track.) The engineman of the pas- 
senger train had encountered no red light, torpedo or 
fusee and he said that the door of the caboose of the 
freight train was closed with no signs of life around it. 
His speed on coming in sight of the caboose was 40 or 
45 miles an hour and he was able to reduce it to about 
20 miles an hour. The freight conductor had 28 minutes 
in which to put down torpedoes but apparently did 
nothing, nor did he make any attempt to get out of the 
caboose in time to save his own life. The section of 
double track on which these trains were running is only 
about six miles long and the switches at each end are 
operated by hand. The normal position of these switches 
is for southbound movements and when there are no 
conflicting movements to interfere, northbound trains 
are run on the southbound track in order to avoid delay 
in handling the switches. The report puts no blame on 
the engineman of the passenger train. 


Berea Crossing Disaster 


The commission issued a report on February 14, on the 
school bus disaster at Berea, Ohio, on January 22, when 
the driver of a school bus, together with nine of the ten 
pupils inside the vehicle, were killed, and the remaining 
child was injured. This accident occurred at a crossing 
in level country where the railroad—the New York Cen- 
tral—is a four-track line with two sidings, making a 


crossing about 90 ft. long. The bus approached from 
the southeast and train No. 7, which struck it, came 
from the east on track No. 1. It was following, at a dis- 
tance of about one-quarter mile, another train on track 
No. 3. The bus was stopped before crossing the track 
and it is assumed that the driver, having his attention on 
the leading train, did not see the second one. He must 
have started forward at about the time the rear end of 
the first train cleared the crossing, and it is said that 
smoke, steam and snow filling the atmosphere very like- 
ly served to hide the second train. 

On this railroad, the train movement was shown to be 
about 60 westward and 70 eastward, daily, and the re- 
port says that for a highway crossing on such a busy 
line, the ordinary sign is not a sufficient safeguard. 
There should be watchmen, gates or automatic signals 
to give notice of the approach of trains; and “careful 
consideration should be given to the desirability of a 
device to give a distinctive indication when two trains 
are approaching” at or about the same time. 
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Signal Section Meets at Hot Springs 


Reports deal with economics of signaling facilities and 
operation of trains by signal indication 


AYS in which modern signaling facilities are 
being employed to solve operating problems, as 
well as methods of determining the economies 

effected thereby, are set forth in detail in reports pre- 
sented last week at the stated meeting of the Signal Sec- 
tion, A.R.A., at the Arlington Hotel in Hot Springs, Ark. 
The report on economics of signaling is of interest to 
railway officers in general and is therefore abstracted 
herewith at some length. Nine other committee reports 
presented at the convention were of such technical char- 
acter that they are mentioned only briefly here. 

The three-day session, which started on Tuesday 
morning, September 9, was attended by 276 members and 
21 railroad operating and engineering officers as guests. 
P. M. Gault, signal engineer of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, presided as chairman at the meeting. At the close 
of the final session on Thursday, the chairman announced 
that the Committee of Direction had decided, as an econ- 
omy measure, to hold only one convention of the Signal 
Section a year and that the annual stated meeting for- 
merly held in September would be eliminated hereafter. 

As a means of reducing the expense of the secre- 
tary’s office, H. S. Balliet voluntarily resigned from the 
position of secretary and R. H. C. Balliet, who has been 
employed in the office, was appointed secretary. R. B. 
Elsworth (N.Y.C.), presented a resolution expressing 
the appreciation of the members for the 13 years of con- 
scientious service that H. S. Balliet has given the Signal 
Section and its predecessor, the Railway Signal Associa- 
tion. He has been an active member of these associations 
for 28 years and was president of the R.S.A. in 1910. 


Benefits of Signaling 


B. J. Schwendt, assistant signal engineer of the New 
York Central, as vice-chairman, presented the report of 
the Committee on Economics’ of Railway Signaling, 
which included data on four installations where train 
movements are directed by signal indication, and three 
papers on interlocking economics, as well as one paper 
comparing operating results before and after improve- 
ments were made in signaling facilities. 


Train Operation by Signal Indication on N.Y.C. 


The New York Central, on July 25, 1927, placed a cen- 
tralized traffic control system for train operation by sig- 
nal indication in service on a 40-mile section of track be- 
tween Berwick, Ohio, and Stanley. The installation cov- 
ers 37 miles of single track and 3 miles of double track, 
all tracks being signaled in both directions, making the 
equivalent of 43 miles of single-track signaling. The daily 
traffic in this territory consists principally of the move- 
ment of coal northward and of empties southward, in 
addition to 10 to 12 high-speed passenger trains and 2 
local passenger trains. The movement totals about 18 to 
20 freight and 12 to 14 passenger trains per day. Of the 
20 freight trains, approximately 15 are loads northbound 
and 5 are empties southbound. This section of road is 
used for northbound trains of different divisions owing 
to its 0.2 per cent descending grade, and empties are 
returned by other routes. 


The centralized traffic control system permitted the 
elimination of a large number of train stops, which con- 





Economic Statement on N. Y. C. Installation 


Per cent 
Before Aitter increase or 
(Feb. 1927) (Feb. 1929) decrease 
1. Operating data: 
(a) Trains per month ; 
PN ok in6 a SG o caarereniere . 3580 580 
PI aerardc eaiaare Saig svete utes 344 344 
ME fash cateraaiatenng iain caraiace wel 924 )24 
(b) Freight train hours per trip.... 4.6 3.4 26% dec. 
rain hours saved per trip. 1.2 
1.8 min. saved per train mile a2 2 hours + 40 miles a 
(c) Freight train speed, m.p.h.. 8.7 11.8 36% inc. 
(d) Gross tons per train......... ; 3,000 3,066 2% inc. 
(e) Gross ton miles per train hour ; 
RIS EPO PEO TS 36,179 39% inc. 


({) Locomotives, same class used 
‘before’ and ‘“‘after’’ installation. 
(g) Weather conditions, avg. tem- 
perature, degrees... ..6 5060.00 38 26 12 dec, 
(h) Maximum gross ton miles per train hour: 
July, 1927—73,000 
July, 1928—103,500 
2. Cost of installation: 


(a) Centralized traffic control system........... $455,000 
(b) Track changes, including construction of addi 
ST I cg Fowadiowsnweyeaetien wees cots 84,200 
Gee NY Recprtnaw cleaighe Seva aeweu wae eign 7 ; . $539,200 


3. Gross saving per year: 
(a) Saving by reducing delays. ae 
In train hours at varying rates per hour, $8.17 


to $15.35 (exclusive of crew wages).......... $92,534 

ee ee ee ee 43,316 
(b) Saving by making 780 turn-around trips 

In WARES... eee eee eee eee cece teen eee eeeees 2,067 

In -engine-house fuel and supplies............. 8.957 

ee i cols aiwie eras 60016 © nh 0.9 we hee SS 3,53 
(c) Saving by reducing passenger train stops for 

I oak nde tte g one oe Oi Odin on Ow on eee ee bbiNs 2,210 
(d) Saving by reducing number of block and tele- 

I IN io S.5e osc ale ona ~ only Oas eyes eo 26,95 


(e) Saving by eliminating certain main-line switch 
lamps (replaced by signals).........ccccvsees 500 





SS a eee ee at $180,070 
5. Annual expenses (expenses added by improvements 
made) : 
(a) Maintenance, renewal and operation of signals $15,000 
(b) Maintenance and renewal of three miles of 
sidings converted to main track, at $600 per 
OA RE SOND Ao pan oe as eae Se 2,400 
(c) Maintenance of one additional siding (no credit 
taken for three sidings abandoned)........... 1,800 
(d) Interest on cest of installation at 6 per cent 32,352 
a. I INE io oias 60s 0c cin. ce 90 4b se Whe ven wanes b0ee 
Fc ee NI MN lL oe ware acnide bs aks SeRetn eres .« $128,518 
8. Annual return on investment over and above interest charges 24% 


The above statement does not take into account the saving due to the 
postponement of the construction of a second main track at an estimated 
cost of $2,000,006 and therefore does not fully reflect the value of the 
improved facilities. The following shows the full value of the improvement: 
9. Saving per year due to postponement of construction 

of second main-track: 
(a) Maintenance and renewal of second main track.$100,000 
(b) Interest on cost of second main track at 6 


RE ord dard Ore ain sb Fa No ae wae ee eee hele ere ous 120,000 
ey eee Bee iia aln «oak d.4 0 Se kie dea 44.50 640 weeek . $220,000 
10. Net saving a SS ee ses 0$lee, 518 
11. Net saving per year, including saving due to post- 
ponement of second main- -track.... errant 
12. Annual return on investment, over and above. interest 
OE EES SS RARE, EPO A AL oO conan , 65% 
Note: The rate of return on investment over and above 6 per cent 


as shown, as compared with the forecast of the rate of return made prior 

to the installation on basis of train hours saved, as follows 

Estimated return on basis of not including amount saved by post- 
ponement of second Main-track..... 6. eeee eee e eee eect eee nee eees 30% 

As shown above, the saving shows a return of 

Estimated return on basis of including amount saved by postpone- 
SUE ON MRI ono orig ook c ccna ncte sees seer evawe tied os 67% 

As shown above, the saving shows a return of 





tributes to the reduction in running time and the ability 
to establish or change meeting points quickly, thereby 
reducing delays. As the grade is practically 0.2 per cent 
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against southbound trains over the entire district, the 
elimination of stops on the grade made it possible to in- 
crease the tonnage of these trains, although there has 
been no change in the class of power. (For further de- 


tails of this installation see the Railway Age for August 
20, 1927.) 


A Recent Study on the P. M. 


The centralized traffic control system on the Pere Mar- 
quette between Mt. Morris, Mich., and Bridgeport was 
installed to provide additional capacity on a 20-mile sec- 
tion of single track between two sections of double track, 
and on which there are three intermediate passing sidings. 
The double-track junctions and ends of sidings are con- 
trolled by the system, switches as well as signals being 
operated by means of a control machine at McGrew yard. 
This system was placed in service on June 30, 1928. A 
full description of the installation and characteristics of 
traffic appeared in the Railway Age of October 6, 1928. 

Recently a study was made to determine: (1) What 
the actual time savings in operation have been with the 
various densities of traffic; and the total time savings for 
the year. (2) How closely these results could have been 
predicted from an analysis of train records, and by 
graphic re-dispatching for periods before the installa- 
tion. (3) The financial savings of the centralized traffic 
control system. (4) Financial comparison with other 
methods of operation. A brief outline of the methods 
used, the results obtained, and the conclusions drawn 
from the study is given below. 


First—AcTUAL TIME SAVED IN OPERATION 


In determining the actual time saved for the year and 
with the various densities of traffic, a study was made of 
61 days in each of the two years preceding the installa- 
tion and in the year following the installation. In order 
to secure days with light and heavy traffic, as well as an 
equal number of days in the same season of each year, 
every sixth day in each of the three years was chosen. 
Two years preceding the installation were used to 
determine the relation that existed between them and to 
test the accuracy of the method. 

As meets, which are the cause of most avoidable delays, 
are approximately proportional to the square of the total 
number of trains, it was necessary to calculate the train 
time consumed between Mt. Morris and Bridgeport at 
the various densities of traffic (trains per day) and apply 
this time consumed to the number of days for the year on 
which each density of traffic occurred. The results were 
as follows: 

Miles 


per hour 


Minutes 
Train hours per train 
1926-1927 5,957 9 
1927-1928 
Weighted average for above...... 5,853 
1928-1929 


58.69 
58.82 
46.58 


20.22 
25.53 


1,218 
21% dec. 


Saving 


12.24 
Per cent increase or decrease 


21% dec. 


5.31 
26% inc, 
Data for the years 1926-1928 were reduced to a den- 
sity of traffic equivalent to 1928-1929, i.e., to the time that 
would have been required in 1928-1929 if there had been 
no installation. 


SEcOND—ACCURACY OF PREDICTING TIME SAVED 


In making the comparison between the predicted time 
saved and the actual time saved, 30 days were chosen at 
random in the year previous to the installation and the 
trains were graphically redispatched to secure the an- 
ticipated performance under the proposed operation. 
The time consumed per day and per train, for each num- 
ber of trains per day, and the total time consumed for the 
year, were then calculated as in the previous case. Re- 
sults of this procedure for 30 days were as follows: 
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Train hours per year——Original operation 
“ —Predicted operation 
—Predicted 
—Original operation 
—Predicted operation 
—Predicted saving 
—Original operation 2 
Se a 23.97 
—Predicted saving 3.14 


The number of actual train hours saved was 1,263 per 
year and the number of minutes saved was 12.70 per 
train ; the predicted time saved, to compare with this, was 
743 train hours’ per year and 7.46 min. per train, or 61 
per cent of the actual time saved. It is not contended that 
61 per cent would obtain in all studies, as the personal 
element in the redispatching as well as the inadequacy of 
delay reports, etc., will cause variation. However, it is 
believed that the predicted savings, where care is used in 
the redispatching, would generally be less than the actual 
savings. It is hoped that further studies will be made to 
more accurately determine the range of this factor. 


FINANCIAL COMPARISON WITH TRAIN OrpER SYSTEM AND WITH OTHER 
METHOpDs OF OPERATION (Basis $15 PER Tratn Hovur) 


iad “ce “ “oe 
Minutes per train 
“ ii “ 
“oe “ee “e 
Miles per hour 
Lad e “ 


“ “é “ 


Per year 
. Train operation by signa! indication—-centralized traffic 
control system as installed between Mt. Morris, Mich., 
and Bridgeport (single track) $19,035 Profit 


FINANCIAL COMPARISON WITH TRAIN ORDER AND OTHER SYSTEMS 
Double Track 
. Train order system $41,750 Deficit 
Single Track 
. Train order system with switch tenders at each passing 
12,440 Deficit 
. Train order system with automatic block signals and 
switch tenders at each passing track switch 
. Train order system with automatic block signals........ 
. Train operation by signal indication with operator con- 
trol of switches and signals 1,600 Profit 
PROFIT AND RETURN ON THE INVESTMENT ABOVE INTEREST AND MAINTE: 
NANCE CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 
At $15.00 per train hour $19,035 or 18 per cent 
PS OS A. 8 Ser eer rar ee $22,893 or 22 per cent 
At $25.00 per train hour $31,895 or 30 per cent 


17,940 Deficit 
3,800 Deficit 


Note: In items 1 and 6 a profit is shown as the savings per year exceed 
the annual expenses, including interest. In items 2, 3, 4 and 5 a deficit is 
shown’ as the annual expenses and interest exceed the savings per year. 


Train Operation by Signal Indication on the B. & O. 


Members of the committee inspected an installation of 
color-position-light signals and remote control switches 
between Grafton, W. Va., and Parkersburg, a distance of 
102 miles, of which 89 miles is single track and 13 miles 
double track, and upon which train operation is governed 
by signal indication. This sub-division traverses a moun- 
tainous section with numerous curves, grades and tun- 
nels. The ruling grades vary from 0. 96 to 1.47 per cent, 
and the tunnels, of which there are 23, are from 300 ft. 


' to 2,710 ft. in length. The sub-division is a part of the 


Philadelphia-Cincinnati main line, with a traffic of 18 
high-class passenger and 22 freight trains each day. 
The time scheduled over the sub-division for a passenger 
train is 3 hr. 7 min., and for a freight train is 5 hr. 
(20.4 m.p.h.) 

Previous to the installation of this system, the first 
section of which was placed in service on December 1, 
1928, and the last on May 28, 1929, trains were operated 
by train orders and time-tables under Standard Code 
rules. Now trains of every class are normally moved by 
signal indications without train orders and with a marked 
increase in operating efficiency. The division officers and 
employees are enthusiastic regarding the additional flexi- 
bility of operation effected by the signals. The train or- 
ders issued have been decreased approximately 1,000 per 
month. (For a detailed description of this installation see 
the Railway Age for August 31, 1929.) 


Semi-Automatic Block Signals and 
Remotely-Controlled Switches on the C. & O. 


In December, 1928, the Chesapeake & Ohio placed in 
service, on a five-mile section of single track between 
Brighton, Ohio, and Cheviot, an automatic block system 
with semi-automatic signals and remotely-controlled 
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switch-operating mechanisms for the operation of the 
switches at the ends of the siding at Brighton. The 
switches and the signals at both ends of this siding, also 
the first eastbound and last westbound signal at Cheviot, 
were placed under the control of the operator at Brighton, 
thus giving him full control of train movements. 

Because of a 1.91 per cent grade, pusher engines are 
used on all westbound freight trains from Cincinnati to 
Cheviot, the engines returning light to Cincinnati. Before 
the new system was placed in service, manual block sig- 
nals were in use. On account of the heavy down grade 
and restricted view of the engineman, all eastbound 
trains, including the light pusher engines from Cheviot 
to Brighton, were operated under absolute block and, as 
this spaced trains about 4.5 miles apart, delays were un- 
avoidable. Under the new system, with three blocks, a 
large part of this delay was eliminated by permitting 
eastbound trains to follow under close headway under the 
indications of the signals. A study of train operation for 
one month before and one month after the installation 
shows that the improvement in operation resulted ‘in an 
annual saving of $26,209, or a return on the investment 
of 101 per cent. 


TABLE SHOWING Savincs on C. & O. INSTALLATION 
Average number of trains per day: 





March 1926. Chefore the metalation) .... ...06.066secctececcccsese 57 
Bee THAW. Gareee Bie MBCA TIOT) 6555 5 ocees 5 cease Seresscccces cuss 47 
ne 01 So sc. as wig, Kore au ialar 6d woataen ae Mee wid bate ee ae $26,000 
De: GE OE, HS ss aids 02m cenemiersddian va RdUeeR amen weNwiewese< $26,209 
Annual return on investment over and above interest charges...... 101% 
Net Saving Per Year in Detail 
(Basis $6.52 per freight train hour) 
Hours Amount 
Saving per day: 
By eliminating stops entering and leaving siding at 
Brighton through use of remotely-controlled switch 
operating mechanisms, average of 4 trains at 15 min. 
WUNIN asa a evento o/acd bro Nah Pra ee axa!o ea, Cale bie elareeeniaian 1.00 $6.52 
By eliminating “block’’ cards at Cheviot and Brighton, 
average of 20 trains at. 5 mifi. GACH... 6.0:0.0.0.0 5<\sc:00se0 1.67 10.88 
By permitting eastbound trains from Cheviot to follow 
under closer headway and under signal protection, 
average of 3.17 trains at 20 min. each.............. 1.05 6.85 
By eliminating delay to pusher engines (Mallet)...... 9.00 58.68 
ee eee ne ae 12.72 $82.93 
Total gross saving per year, $82.93 X 365 days...........se0. $30,269.00 
Annual expenses: 
PEMIMIOTIANCE SNA GOELATON. 2... 0.6 cece cecwseeces $2,506.u0 
SUD OU Cs 6. 6 sive wcrereroreteeleinn mane 1.560.00 
Pe TE? IIIS 6-6. 65.5.5: Sa 5s ry ew hs oak ee pane alot 4,060.00 
PE I IE I ia ora os hae ack owe neEe ia ORS oe & wares awionad $26,209.00 


Automatic Block System Replacing 
Manual Block on M. P. 


An automatic block system with color-light signals was 
installed to replace manual block signals on the Arkansas 
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division of the Missouri Pacific on 326 miles of main 
road comprising two freight districts, between Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., and Texarkana, Ark., including 216 miles of 
single track and 110 miles of double track. Either-direc- 
tion operation has been provided for on the double-track 
sections from Bald Knob to Little Rock,. 57.5 miles; 
Little Rock to Benton, 23 miles; and Clear Lake Junc- 
tion to Texarkana, 9.9 miles. No permissive signals 
were installed for “against-traffic’” moves, but an abso- 
lute signal is provided for such moves, at each station, in 
addition to the usual block signals for the “with-traffic”’ 
direction. In order to cross over for an against-traffic 
movement, a clockwork time release located in the tele- 
phone booth at the cross-over switch, is operated by the 
telegraph operator at open offices or by trainmen at blind 
sidings. When the release is operated to make an against- 
traffic movement into a clear block, all opposing signals 
in the block in advance assume the stop position, and a 
clear indication is given to the train desiring to make the 
move. After this train has crossed over, entered the 
block, and is moving against-traffic, it automatically clears 
ahead of itself, the against-traffic absolute signal leaving 
each station, provided the train continues to move against 
traffic into another block and provided, of course, the 
block is not occupied. Center siding locations were se- 
lected as reversal-of-traffic points and a train moving 
against traffic in one block and returning to the with- 
traffic track at the end of that block will do so at the near 
switch end and, therefore, will not set up the signal for 
an against-traffic movement in the next block. (Descrip- 
tion of other signaling and interlocking facilities on these 
divisions as given in the remainder of this report was also 
included in an article in the Railway Age for January 26, 
1929.) 

A comparative study of the through freight-train 
movements from the train sheets before and after the 
signal installation shows that a saving of 24.4 min. south- 
bound and 63.7 min. northbound has been effected for the 
average through freight-train movement between Little 
Rock and Texarkana. This time saving represents the 
delays that have been eliminated by the signals, the re- 
motely-controlled switch-operating mechanism installa- 
tions, the interlocking plants, and by facilitating the train 
movements with the against-traffic running on double 
track. 

Before the signal installation, the average train load 
from Little Rock to Texarkana was approximately 1,840 
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tons. Without any increase in power, this train load has 
now been brought up to approximately 2,000 tons, an in- 
crease of about 160 tons or 8.7 per cent for the average 
through freight train. This means that the cost of run- 
ning one train out of 12 has been saved. 

The average engine mileage previous to the signal in- 
stallation was 130 miles per day, whereas it is now 162 
miles per day, or an increase of 24.6 per cent. Owing to 
the installation of remotely-controlled switch-operating 
mechanisms, 32 operator positions have been abolished 
on the territory, Poplar Bluff to Texarkana. As the 
average time of the trip before the installation ran into 
overtime, the wage saving can be figured at the overtime 
rate. Recently three cases of broken rails were detected 
by signals. In one of these, near Russell, Ark:, a fast 
passenger train was stopped by a signal at the entrance to 
a section of track with three feet of rail out, which prob- 
ably prevented a serious accident. 


Consolidation of Interlockings on N. C. & St. L. 


Prior to 1928, two all-electric interlockings were lo- 
cated at Howell, Ga., tower No. 2 being about 1,400 ft. 
from tower No. 3. These two towers served four roads, 
the Louisville & Nashville ; the Nashville, Chattanooga, & 
St. Louis; the Seaboard Air Line; and the Southern. 
Six operators were employed, three at each tower. 

At a site about halfway between the two towers a 
third story was added to an existing building, at a cost 
of $2,489, and machines in towers No. 2 and 3 were 
moved to this new location. The consolidated plant con- 
sists of 107 levers with 95 functions and 12 spare spaces, 
operating 31 switches. The switches are at an average 
distance of 1,000 ft. from the tower, with a maximum of 
1,600 ft. and a minimum of 400 ft. Train movements 
average 480 every 24 hr., with a lever movement every 

18 sec. The cost of the consolidation was $10,057. 


Taste SHowinc Savine on N, C. & St. L. 


1. Saving in labor: 
(a) Tecedeurs Ne I a digo WG 4 5 hohe En iiad See ane tome elie *. 8,760 
er OS oS. oo im ty 0 acabincedaa ewes ne ereneln $0.6425 
I I I Rs ae a aie, ochre wb ie nigh lin walla aa he Oa wale alee $ 5,628 
2. Cost of installetion (Consolidation of the two machines)...... $ 10,057 


w 


. Annual expenses and charges (Includes only 
to the consolidation) : 








le I NE Bo DaeGacesigdes kadbdestecteusiowbes $ 503 
Cie enn 0 3 MOP CONN. 6 onic sock ce Seemed copmenes 502 
(c) Total annual expenses and charges..............cccee00: $ 1,005 
4. Gross saving per year: 
ee CTO ee ls ee See cha ky Rew eh ye enews bie eveeus $ 5,628 
ee ee I IGE CONIIND 6a 6 ai sie Se sees cece cc wcvasoes 372 
RE Pn CO $ 6,000 
(d) Deduct annual expenses and charges, 3c.............00. 1,005 
ee ee NS ie aac tis 0 0's newness teen naenaee $ 4,995 
6. Annual return on investment over and above interest charges, 
Dee a vebekdens (cand edhe scree avons unkeaen een 49.6% 


Consolidation of Interlockings on the Pennsylvania 


Prior to the consolidation, two mechanical interlock- 
ings with tower signals were located at Aynes, Ind., and 
Kouts, about four miles apart. At the Kouts interlock- 
ing two main tracks cross the Erie and two sidings ex- 
tend to Aynes, where they connect with the two main 
tracks. Six operators were employed, three at each 
tower. The two towers were combined and electric 
switch-operating mechanisms installed at Aynes and 
controlled from Kouts. 

TasLe SHOWING SAVING ON PENNSYLVANIA 
1. Saving in labor: 





RY ucts co eda PORN ees abst aemen 8,760 

Ce ees SU, BOURNE gic sce s seed senccce ecieestiont $0.6975 

ee PM Moock he nd 6664s Ce eeae anes een es Reed $ 6,110 
ed IN aa Sve ua Kae: 5i 60:8 % eteoeld wes 0S eRe Oe he $24,802 
3. Annual expenses and charges: 

NO, es win kee ts emaeens ees sinece Gow rE $ 460 

ee eh wens uy ono og PEN oKhGeh eben sates 220 

Ke} BUOSTGSe Gparees AC 5S per CORE ook cc ec ciccevcccesocscans 1,240 

(d) Total annual expenses and charges.............-.00000e: $ 1,920 
4. Gross saving per year: 

(a) Labor,  Seusd ene Obs PENNE eked bee weeuMndend eekoan mes $ 6,110 
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(b) Other saving, tower expense 1,700 , 





ee ie acce ben eee et eenee esse $ 7,810 

(d) Deduct annual expenses and charges, 3d ................ 1,920 
5. Net saving per year: 4c—4d. ................ AS Re eas $ 5,890 
6. Annual return on investmert over and above interest charges: 


Comparison of Operating Results Before and 
After Improvement in Signaling Facilities 


In making a comparison of the operating results be- 
fore and after an improvement in signal facilities, the 
“measuring stick” that should be used is gross ton miles 
per freight train hour. The method of making a com- 
parison of “before” and “after” results is shown in 


tables which were prepared on the following basis: 
Length of line 100 miles 
Trains per day 20 freight 
Road time per freight train 10 hours 
Train speed 10 miles | 
Tons per train 1,000 tons 


The other items shown in the tables: Train hours per 
day, tons per day, gross ton miles per day and per train 
hour, ,are easily computed from the above data. 

In Tables A, B, C, and D, (not shown here) the road 
time per train is decreased 20 per cent, resulting in an in- 
crease in train speed of 25 per cent. In A and C, as the 
tons per train remain the same the increase in speed of 
25 per cent is reflected in an increase of 25 per cent in 
the gross ton miles per train hour. In addition to the in- 
crease in speed of 25 per cent shown in B and D, there is 
also an increase of 20 per cent in the number of tons per 
train, making an increase of 50 per cent in gross ton miles 
per train hour. In table E, tons per train only are in- 
creased 20 per cent, making the increase in gross ton miles 
per train hour 20 per cent. In tables F and G, (not shown 
here) trains per day are increased 20 per cent. As road 
time, seed and tons per train are not changed in table F, 
there is no change in gross ton miles per train hour. In 
table G, however, as the tons per train are increased 20 
per cent, the gross ton miles per train are thereby in- 
creased 20 per cent. 

The summary of tables A-G shows the effect of de- 
creased road time, increased train speed, increased tons 
per train and increased trains per day on the output of 
gross ton miles per train hour. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING RESULTS 
AFTER AN IMPROVEMENT IN SIGNAL 
SumMMaARY oF TasLes A-G 


so dialbacd eda ho oi dard b whreres bres trains 
er hour 


BEFORE AND 
FACILITIES 


Trains Road time Train speed Tons per Gross ton miles 
Tables per day per train m.p.h. train per train hour 

oui 20% d 25% i wvks 25% i 

B ree 20% d 25% i 20% i 50% i 

. 20% i 20% d 25% i cus 25% i 

D 20% 1 20% d 25% i 20% i 50% i 

E er ware 20% i 20% i 

F 20% i tetas ee 

G 20% i 20% i 20% i 

Note: Where percentages are omitted, the “‘before’’ and “‘after’’ figures 


are identical, there being no increase or decrease. 
d = decrease. i = increase. 


Other Committee Reports 


The Committee on Signaling Instructions, A. Vallee 
(D. & H.), chairman, submitted instructions for install- 
ing and handling caustic soda batteries, for setting time 
releases applied to signal apparatus, and for inspecting 
and testing direct-current relays. For several years this 
committee has been working on the preparation of a book 
for the education of signal department employees, entitled 
“The Principles and Practices of American Signaling,” 
of which ten chapters are complete and ready for distri- 
bution. As a part of the present year’s work, the Com- 
mittee has completed Chapter X VI—Interlocking. 

The Committee on Interlocking, E. T. Ambach 
(B. & O.), chairman, submitted revisions of four speci- 
fications and three new specifications. The revised speci- 
fications related to electric-motor switch-operating mech- 
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anisms, interlocked circuit controls, electric locks, and 
time releases. The new specifications included car re- 
tarders, centralized traffic control systems, centralized 
traffic control machines, and requisites for signaling over 
spring switches. The retarder specifications included all 
detail items concerning the installation of a complete 
power-operated classification yard, including retarders, 
power switch machines, signals, and control machines. 
The specification on the centralized traffic control system 
included all items concerning the complete installation of 
such a system providing for the switch construction, wire 
distribution, etc., whereas the centralized control machine 
was covered in a separate specification, the feature of 
which was the arrangement of the levers and indication 
lights. 

The requisites on the signaling for the protection of 
train movements over spring switches contained, among 
other items, the following definite suggestions: 

From an operating standpoint, spring switch stands 
should have a marker of distinct design attached so that 
it may be seen from a train approaching the switch from 
either direction. Some railroads are using the letter “S” 
painted in black on a white disk and others use a cross 
painted black on a white disk. The letter “S” conflicts 
with the take-siding indicator, Drawing 1551. Some 
roads use a cross on their whistling posts for crossings. 
The committee suggests the use of a sign with “Spring 
Switch” painted in black on a white background. 

In non-automatic signal territory a standard high 
home signal with either an operative approach signal or 
a sign reading “Spring Switch .... ft.” should be used 
for facing-point protection on the main track. On double 
track, a dwarf signal may be used for facing-point pro- 
tection. Trailing-point protection is not required. Track 
circuits should be used with all spring switches to pre- 
vent the signal from clearing due to the switch assuming 
its normal position with the car straddle of the switch. 

The Committee on Signaling Practice, W. M. Post 
(Penn.), chairman, presented, for discussion, three sets 
of requisites defining definitely the functions of and pro- 
tection to be afforded by each class of signaling under 
discussion, including automatic block signals, manual in- 
terlocking with switches and derails, and centralized trat- 
fic control, the latter of which follows: 


CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


(1) Signals shall be actuated by track circuits and manually 
operated from the control machine. 

(2) Signals that may give a Stop indication govern move- 
ments over electrically-operated switches or entrance to single- 
track territory between a siding and intermediate automatic 
signals. 

(3) Control of signals shall be so arranged that signals in 
one direction shall indicate Stop or Stop and Proceed before 
signals in the opposing direction over the same section of track 
indicate Proceed. 

(4) The apparatus shall be so constructed and the circuit 
so arranged that the failure of any part controlling the operation 
of a signal shall cause it to display its most restrictive indication. 

(5) Switch-operating mechanism shall be equipped with a 
control lever which, when operated, will cause the signals to 
display the Stop indication and permit the switch to be operated 
as a hand-operated switch. 

(6) Switch-operating mechanisms shall be equipped with a 
lock rod to insure that the switch is locked in the normal and 
reverse positions. 

(7) Switches shall be equipped with circuit controllers for 
the control of signals in addition to that necessary for the 
control of the switch-operating mechanism. 

(8) Electric approach, route and switch locking shall be 
installed to protect electrically-operated switches. 

(9) Release of approach locking shall not be effective unti! 
a train on the approach section has acklowledged the Stop signal 
by operating a release. 

(10) There shall be an indication on the control machine 
to indicate that the switch has completed its movement after 
the lever is operated, and that the signal has cleared. 

(11) There shall be an indication on the control machine 
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that the train has cleared the section of track between sidings. 

(12) There shall be means of communication between elec- 
trically-operated switches and the control station. 

The Committee on Chemicals, I. S. Raymer (P. & 
L. E.), chairman, presented a new specification on pin- 
type porcelain insulators and two revised specifications on 
transformer oil and cylindrical dry cells. In addition it 
was recommended that the specification for petroleum 
asphaltum to protect insulated wires in trunking, be re- 
moved from the Manual. The specification on the pin- 
type insulator requires, among other items, that the in- 
sulator (on a suitable pin) must be able to withstand, 
without injury, a stress of 1,000 lb. applied in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the pin axis. 

The Committee on Direct-Current Automatic Block 
Signaling, E. N. Fox (B. & M.), chairman, presented a 
report including a form for recording d-c. track circuit 
tests, a set of curvés to illustrate the use of recording 
meters for track circuit tests, and three new specifica- 
tions, including plug-type rail bonds, track circuit con- 
nectors, and relay contact post designation plates. This 
committee has done considerable detail field testing to 
determine methods to insure proper operation and cor- 
rect protection when light-weight rail motor cars are 
operated in track circuit territory. 

The Committee on Designs, H. G. Morgan (I. C.), 
chairman, presented two revised drawings, 11 drawings 
of obsolete materials for removal from the Manual and 
6 new drawings showing various types of instrument 
cases and mountings for light signals. 

The Committee on Alternating-Current Signaling, 
W. F. Follett (N. Y., N. H. & H.), chairman, presented 
a revised specification for line transformers and a new 
specification for ground apparatus for lightning arresters, 
the ground element to be made of a rod of galvanized 
iron, copper-covered iron or steel, driven at least six feet 
into the ground, and the resistance to ground is not to 
exceed 15 ohms. 

The Committee on Overhead and Underground Lines, 
G. H. Dryden (B. & O.), chairman, presented revised 
specifications on lead-covered cable, armored submarine 
cable, and double-braided weatherproof copper-covered 
steel line wire. The most important items in the cable 
specifications were the amount and chemical properties of 
the insulation. 


Discussion 


In presenting the report concerning the centralized 
traffic control on the New York Central, vice-chairman 
Schwendt explained that the magnitude of the savings ef- 
fected may be more or less than shown in the report, 
depending on the volume of traffic handled. Mr. 
Schwendt also explained that the $15 value per train hour 
saved was a conservative figure based on several tangible 
items, such as coal, water, etc., and the wages of train 
and engine crews, drawing an average as to overtime. 

E. C. Poole, of the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
gave a detailed explanation of methods used in securing 
the data included in the report on the Pere Marquette 
installation of centralized traffic control and stated that 
as a general rule an installation of centralized control on 
a busy single-track line would save 60 per cent of the 
delay time caused previously by meets and train inter- 
ference. The annual cost of the centralized control in- 
stallation will approximate one-fifth to one-tenth of the 
charges for interest and maintenance of a proposed sec- 
ond track. On this basis four-fifths of the investment for 
second track would result in eliminating only the remain- 
ing 40 per cent of the train delay time. 

In discussing the reports concerning the consolidation 
of interlockings, T. S. Stevens brought out that the 
charges to operation due to the retirement of the old 
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plants was not taken into consideration in the economic 
statements, and that although the savings might show 
decided economies on charges to capital account, never- 
theless the charges to operation must also be considered. 

C. A. Taylor, (C. & O.), in answer to a query from a 
member, explained that the savings shown in the report 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio installation were based on an 
actual check of train movements. In numerous cases the 
use of a pusher engine and crew was saved for a full 
eight-hour period. 

Following the presentation of the report concerning 
the signaling on the Missouri Pacific, W. E. Lamb, sup- 
erintendent of the Arkansas division of the Missouri 
Pacific gave an illustrated lecture, explaining how the in- 
stallation of signal equipment had facilitated train move- 
ments at numerous points on the Arkansas division, 
where congestion of train movements had previously 
caused serious delays. Comparing operation for August, 
1928, with August, 1929, he explained that the cost per 
thousand gross ton miles had been reduced from 25.6 to 
19.5 cents while the tons per train had been increased 
from 2,058 to 2,404 and the gross ton miles per train 
hour from 2,696 to 3,747. Mr. Lamb stated that the in- 
stallation of the signal facilities was the largest single 
factor contributing to these improvements in train 
operation. He estimated that the savings amounted to 
a return of 15 per cent on the investment, and explained 
that although the saving in fuel and wages were large, 
nevertheless the added safety for train operation was 
more important. 

J. Davis, superintendent of the Missouri Pacific with 
headquarters at Falls City, Neb., then explained the 
operation of trains on the line between Kansas City, 
Kan., and Atchison where centralized traffic control is in 
service. In addition to the information contained in an 
article published in the Railway Age for March 15, 1930, 
page 640, Mr. Davis stated that 50 per cent of the meets 
were now being made without either train stopping, 
which was especially beneficial in extremely cold weather. 
The average speed of freight trains has been increased 
6.5 m.p.h. and 59 min. running time is saved on freight 
trains on the 40-mile territory. The savings are equiva- 
lent to a return of 22.8 per cent on the investment and 
in addition the safety of train operation has been im- 
proved. 

R. A. Sheets, (C. & N. W.), discussed the installation 
of centralized control on the Chicago & North Western 
between Green Bay, Wis., and Duck Creek, as explained 
in Railway Signaling for September, 1929. He stated 
that a recent study revealed that the annual savings were 
equivalent to 115 per cent on the investment, based on 
costs of operation, wages and the elimination of train 
stops, figuring the cost of stopping a freight train of 50 
cars at $2, and a passenger train at 25 cents. When dis- 
cussing an installation between Chadron, Neb., and 
Dakota Jct., Mr. Sheets stated that the annual saving in 
overtime was $18,225, and that the net saving was 
$14,465 annually, equivalent to 39 per cent on the in- 
vestment. 

C. R. Hodgdon, (C.P.), discussed an installation of 
centralized traffic control on the Canadian Pacific between 
Medicine Hat, Alta., and Dunmore, as described in the 
Railway Age for October 26, 1929, page 962, and stated 
that the saving was 47 per cent on the investment. He 
also said that the installation of automatic block 
signals on 125 miles of single track in British Columbia 
had permitted the elimination of one pusher engine on 
each of three long grades. 

H. G. Morgan, (1.C.), reported the installation of two 
short sections of centralized control on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, one of which eliminated three operators, and the 
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second, six operators, the savings being 30 per cent on the 
investment. 


Train Control Discussed 


During the presentation of the report of the Committee 
on Signaling Practice, G. E. Ellis, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Train Control of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, explained that a test was being made on the Bos- 
ton & Maine to determine the practicability of operating 
locomotives equipped with one system of train control 
over track equipped with another type, without duplicat- 
ing both the engine ard wayside apparatus. These tests 
are being made in an effort to comply with the suggestion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the effect 
that standardization of train control equipment should 
be effected. 

S. N. Mills, assistant director of the Bureau of Safety 
of the I. C. C. when requested to discuss the train con- 
trol situation, explained that his remarks were not to be 
considered as coming from the I. C. C., but that he would 
give his personal opinions of train control progress. Mr. 
Mills stated that approximately 22,000 miles of railroads 
and 9,000 locomotives have been equipped with automatic 
train control devices at a cost of over $40,000,000. These 
installations have been in service from four to six years 
and the records show that during this period there has 
not been a single disastrous collision in train control ter- 
ritory. “This to my mind shows that automatic train con- 
trol justifies itself,” stated Mr. Mills, who also brought 
out the fact in forcible terms that the commission would 
expect the railroads to install train control where in their 
judgment it was needed, without the commission issuing 
orders. He pointed out that the commission has not 
changed its attitude on train control. The order of the 
commission issued in November, 1928, allowed the rail- 
roads to use their own judgment in installing automatic 
block signals and additional protection in territory now 
equipped with signals. The commission has encouraged 
the use of cab signaling, but consideration as to whether 
this type of protection is an alternative for train control 
will depend on local conditions. During 1930, the Bureau 
of Safety has re-inspected many of the train control in- 
stallations and previous exceptions to approval, which 
were of a questionable nature, have been withdrawn. It 
is believed that train control wil! be extended gradually, 
and that the design for future installations should be 
based on records of the operation of existing installations. 
Numerous changes have been made in the commission’s 
requirements to. meet practical railroad requirements. 
Where restrictions are too severe, the bureau is willing 
to co-operate with the railroads in working out a solution. 


Highway Crossing Protection 


H. G. Morgan (I.C.), presented an oral report of the 
Committee on Highway Crossing Protection and dis- 
played drawings of STOP signs designed to be added to 
wig-wag and flashing-light type crossing signals in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the A.R.A. Joint 
Committee on Highway Crossing Protection as explained 
on page 1081 of the Railway Age for May 3, 1930. 


Tue PoLiISH TRANSPORTATION EXHIBITION, held at Poznan 
from July 6 to August 10, was visited by more than 400,000 
persons. Although Poland was the largest single exhibitor, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, and the International 
Sleeping Car Company, were also well represented by exhibits 
of their railway equipment. The railway section included 
steam and electric locomotives of various types, passenger and 
freight cars equipped for all classes and types of service, and 
one complete train. 
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Communications and Books 








Can “Permanent” Roadbed Be Justified? 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To THE Eprror: 

The July 5 issue of the Railway Age contained a very 
interesting letter from John F. Stevens in which he made 
some comments on our study of the “Economical Selection 
of Rail.” We appreciate his commendation of our efforts 
and feel sure that we shall benefit from his criticisms. 

The conditions pointed out by Mr. Stevens are the ideals 
and perhaps the ultimate in the perfection of railroad trans- 
portation; high-speed trains operating over permanent track 
requiring no maintenance. The trains might even be elec- 
trically controlled, thus dispensing with the labor cost for 
trainmen and enginemen. 

These ideals should be kept in mind. They furnish in- 
centive and a definiteness of purpose which are conducive 
of progress. Yet as we work toward the accomplishment 
of the ideals, we cannot ignore, except to our disadvantage, 
the many obstacles and difficulties to be encountered. These 
must first be overcome before the ideal is approached and 
this may require the work of many years. 

We do not believe that the time for permanent roadbed 
construction has arrived. In contemplating a heavy invest- 
ment for permanency, obsolescence must always be con- 
sidered. There are several factors which might cause a 
permanent track, constructed at the present time, to become 
obsolete in not so many years. Under existing conditions, 
the sharpest curvature that can be comfortably traversed at 
75 miles per hour is 3 deg., at 90 miles per hour it is 2 
deg., and at 100 miles per hour it is 1 deg. and 45 min. With 
the increasing train speeds, it is difficult to predict just when 
reduction in curvature may become necessary. Another 
factor to be considered is the gradient. Both speed and 
economic considerations tend to force reductions in gradient. 
On some roads it has been necessary to make line changes 
and grade revisions not only once, but several times as 
increasing traffic justified. On our own road, relocation and 
revision of many miles will probably be justified within the 
next 25 years. 

The present type of track construction, although archaic, 
is the most economical yet developed. Experiments have 
been made with ‘‘permanent track” and, as Mr. Stevens 
urges, these experiments should be continued. However, 
these experiments have not as yet developed a track structure 
as economical as the present standard construction. 

The experimental test sections of the Pere Marquette 
are very valuable and the Pere Marquette deserves com- 
mendation from all railroads for their construction. How- 
ever, from the article by Paul Chipman in the Railway 
Age of May 31, it seems that the majority of railways 
cannot afford concrete roadbed with their present traffic, 
even though it should last many years. 

The average traffic density on the Kansas City Southern 
used in preparing our rail study was 6,250,000 gross ton- 
miles per mile per year. The Pere Marquette is carrying about 
5,000,000 gross tons annually over the experimental sections. 
Mr. Chipman believes that a special 90-lb. rail will last as 
fong on the concrete roadbed as 130-lb. rail in ordinary track. 
This seems reasonable. Inasmuch as the upper limit of 
carbon in 130-Ib. rail is the eutectoid composition, we would 
not want to consider the possibility of increasing the 90- 
Ib. rail beyond that. Including the elimination of tie plates 
and rail anchors, the concrete construction will effect an 
annual reduction in interest and depreciation on rail of $620 
on the same basis as our rail study. It will also effect an 
annual reduction in interest and depreciation on ties of $570 
and in depreciation on ballast of $147. Viewing it from 
the most optimistic standpoint and assuming that the rail 
deflection and wave action will be entirely eliminated, which 
will not be the case, we would expect a maximum reduction 











in cost of fuel tor overcoming train resistance of $62 and in 
the cost of equipment maintenance of $635. Tests made 
by the Pere Marquette between August, 1928, and July, 
1929, indicated a saving in track labor of $204 per mile per 
year, which did not include any surfacing of the concrete 
track. We have then a total expected saving per mile per 
year for the concrete construction (exclusive of concrete 
roadbed) as follows: 


as ot. al 5 yaoi ote 6 5 SA ee eae ee $620 
Notas La yateliia Winatcan sowie wes 570 
SN sera aha ave, 3 wigan Sie eas 147 
SR mere ee eee 62 (problematical) 
Equipment maintenance ........... 635 (problematical) 
TRACK MBIMECNANCE 6.60. c es ceeseses 204 

ERS vist ita claae niie Sain alee anwar $2238 


This saving must cover the interest, maintenance and 
depreciation cf the concrete roadbed. Mr. Chipman esti- 
mates the first cost at a minimum of $35,000, which at five 
per cent is an annual interest charge of $1,750. We have 
left for maintenance and depreciation $488 per year. With- 
out any maintenance expense, which is a very optimistic con- 
sideration, the concrete roadbed must last 72 years to justify 
its construction. In view of past experience, there is justi- 
fication for hesitancy in making an investment on this pros- 
pect. 

For our road we have not been able to design, nor do 
we know of any design, of permanent roadbed with which 
we could economically replace our present track structure. 
Until the time comes when we can do this, we believe we 
are justified in improving our present track construction to 
afford the maximum economy. For this we need heavy rail 
weighing about 130 1b. per yard. 

A. N. REEce, 


Chief Engineer, Kansas City Southern. 


New Books 


The Government and Railroad Transportation, by Albert Rus- 
sell Ellingwood and Whitney Coombs. 642 pages, 8% in, 
by 5% tn. Bound in cloth. Published by Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price $4. 


Intended primarily as a text book or as collateral reading 
in connection with courses in governmental regulation of the 
railroads, this work follows the case method in the presenta- 
tion of its subject matter. It is conveniently divided into 
four sections which consider in turn the nature of interstate 
commerce, the relative powers of federal and state govern- 
ments in the regulation of commerce, state regulation, and 
federal regulation. ‘Textual matter aside from the cases is 
confined to brief introductory paragraphs in each section. It 
is the contention of the authors that the case method is at 
its best in the study of governmental activities since the 
student thereby “approaches the subject through the original 
sources and builds up his knowledge inductively from first- 
hand observation.” 

At the end of each sub-division a list of questions is added 
while the introduction suggests a method of preparing as- 
signments if the book be used as q text. 


Life Expectancy of Physical Property, by Edwin B. Kurtz, E. 
E. 205 pages, 53% in. by 8% in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by The Ronald Press Company, New York, Price $6. 


Engineers and accountants who are engaged in valuation 
work have always been confronted with a lack of dependable 
data on the life expectancy of physical property. Such estimates 
as have been used heretofore admittedly represent opinions or 
assumptions rather than basic findings. Realizing this almost 
complete absence of mortality data, the author, who is head of 
the Department of Electrical Engineering at the University of 
Iowa, began the collection and compilation of such records of 
life service as could be secured. He has analyzed these data 
with a view to discovering the life characteristics of actual 
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physical property and from the relations thus developed has 
constructed mortality tables and curves. 

The author states in the preface that, as a result of his study, 
he “believes confidently that his basic findings will in time be- 
come the foundation stones upon which theories of depreciation 
and valuation will be erected.” In any case, the facts which he 
presents should furnish a common background to all views, 
since they constitute the beginning of sound thinking in this 
field. 

To show the application of the plan which his discussion fol- 
lows, the author explains fully the mathematical principles of 
probability, upon which the whole method of mortality calcula- 
tions rests. The calculations and formulas required to ascer- 
tain the average life, the life expectancy, the probable life and 
annual renewals are worked out in detail. Sixty tables of basic 
data are included, while 90 charts and diagrams bring out the 
application of the method which he uses. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 

Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor 1927- 
1928. Decisions are grouped under such headings as “Con- 
tract of Employment,” “Employers’ Liability,” “Labor Or- 
ganizations,” “Rights of Seniority—Railroads,” “Pensions,” 
“Wages,” “Workmen’s Compensation.” The Cumulative 
Index, p. 459-485 cumulates decisions in the bulletins on 
decisions from 1912 to 1928 inclusive. See heading Rail- 
road ... p. 473. Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics No. 517. 516 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington, D. C., 85 cents. 

The Iron Horse in the Making. Five original etchings 
by O. Kuhler showing various stages in the building of 
locomotives. Their size makes plenty of wall space neces- 
sary. Limited Edition.. Pub. by Schwartz Galleries, New 
York City. $36.00 each, $165.00 per set. 

Is It Safe To Work?—A Study of Industrial Accidents 
by Edison L. Bowers. Railroads’ accomplishment in accident 
prevention noted in Chapter XII “Eliminating Injury Haz- 
ards in Industry.” See also Index under “Railroad.” 229 p. 
Pub. by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
$2.50. 


Periodical Articles 


Airport Problems of American Cities, by Austin F. Mac- 
donald. Discusses the general requirements in an _ intro- 
duction then takes up “Airports and the Department of Com- 
merce,” “Airports of Today,’ “Airport Ownership,” “Airport 
Finances” and “Airports of Tomorrow.” “Selected references” 
p. 278-283. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, September, 1930. p. 221-283. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, by 
Paul T. Warner. “A Brief Account of the Development and 
Operation of the System, with Special Reference to the Mo- 
tive Power.” Extensively illustrated, largely with pictures of 
all sorts of locomotives. Baldwin Locomotives, October 1930, 
p. 2-27. 

Financial Aspects of International Relations, by Sir Jo- 
siah Stamp. “When we look at politics today, however, we 
find that at bottom practically all political questions are 
economic, and now we are coming to the point where we 
can perceive that most economic questions have to be 
handled, if we are to get at the root of them, by severe 
statistical methods.” p. 327. Political Science Quarterly, 
September, 1930, p. 327-340. 

The Latest Improvements in Dynamometer Car Equip- 
ment, by Ralph P. Johnson. Illustrated with photographs 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s new dynamometer car. Bald- 
win Locomotives, October 1930, p. 44-45. 

Nullification: A Process of Government, by Schuyler C. 
Wallace. Some railroad attorneys will recognize the situa- 
tion presented in the quotation on page 347. Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, September 1930, p. 347-358. 

Turkish Government to Purchase German Railway Equip- 
ment, by Julian E. Gillespie. “The counter value of all the 
material and equipment amounts to $10,138,000. . .” Com- 
merce Reports, September 15, !930, p. 689-690. 
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Looking Backward 








Fifty Years Ago 


.The Philadelphia & Reading [now the Reading] has just 
placed in service a locomotive with a Wooten type firebox 
which has an inside width of 8 ft. and a grate area of 76 
sq. ft. The wheel arrangement is that of the Consolidation 
type locomotive with the firebox located above and to the rear 
of the rear pair of driving wheels and the cab above and on 
each side of the boiler—Railroad Gazette, September 17, 1880. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has concluded an 
arrangement for running its trains into the new passenger 
station being erected by the Pennsylvania on the South Branch 
of the Chicago river at Chicago. This move will relieve the 
Burlington of the slow and tedious crossing of the Chicago 
river and the congestion on the overcrowded tracks of the 
Illinois Central station on the lake front which it now 
uses.—Railway Age, September 23, 1880. 


The chief engineer of the Northern Pacific, with an assistant, 
two drivers and a cook, with an outfit and two buckboards, 
started on September 6 on a trip across the continent. He 
goes by rail to the end of track at a point 133 miles west of 
the Missouri river in Dakota, then on his buckboard through 
the bad lands into Montana, up the Yellowstone valley over 
the mountains looking for the best pass through Idaho and 
down the Columbia river to Puget Sound. He will make a 
thorough inspection of the route to the Pacific with a view 
to definite location—Ratlroad Gazette, September 17, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The sale of the control of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
[now part of the Baltimore & Ohio], known as the “Great 
Central Route” through J. P. Morgan & Co. to the Erie, at a 
price of 160 for the stock, eliminates the last important inde- 
pendent group of roads in trunk: line territory. This 
theoretical system was made up of the C., H. & D., the Pere 
Marquette and the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville [now part 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio], 3,643 miles in all.—Railroad 
Gazette, September 22, 1905. 


The route of the long projected cutoff to connect the lines 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system in southern Texas 
with its main line to the Pacific coast has just been made 
public by the announcement that a chatter has been issued to 
the Gulf, Santa Fe & Northwestern to construct a line from 
Brownwood, Tex., on the Gulf system, northwesterly to 
Texico, on the Pecos Valley line, at the Texas-New Mexico 
boundary, a distance of 350 miles. Between Texico and Rio 
Puerco, N. M., a point 30 miles west of Albuquerque, the 
Santa Fe has for some time had a 275-mile line under con- 
struction under the title of the Eastern New Mexico.—Railway 
Age, September 22, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


The “outlaw” strike of yardmen and enginemen in the 
Chicago switching district, which began on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul on April 1 and quickly spread to all 
other roads, ended on September 13.—Railway Age, September 
17, 1920. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada _ has 
unanimously granted a general increase of 40 per cent in 
eastern freight rates and 35 per cent in western freight rates 
to the Canadian roads. Passenger fares, both east and west, 
have been increased 20 per cent, with a maximum rate of 
4 cents per mile and a maximum sleeping car rate itcrease 
of 50 per cent—Railway Age, September 17, 1920. 
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Odds and Ends of Railroading 





Railroad Major-Leaguer 


Before the baseball season quite expires, -we hasten to 
mention Russell Scarritt, outfielder for the Boston Red Sox, 
who used to be freight clerk for the Louisville & Nashville at 
Pensacola, Fla. 


State-Line Freight House 


The Missouri Pacific claims the distinction of having the 
only freight platform which extends into two states. This 
is the case at State. Line freight house at Kansas City. The 
state line passes through the platform, leaving one end of 
it in Kansas, the other in Missouri. 


Pennsylvania Son Is Marble Champ 


Jimmy Lee, the 14-year-old son of Clarence H. Lee, yard 
conductor for the Pennsylvania at Columbus, Ohio, has brought 
honor to railroaders in an entirely new field. Jimmy shot it 
out recently against the keenest competition in the country, and 
emerged victorious with the title of champion marble-shooter 
of the United States. 


A Visiting Driver 


T. H. H. Wheeler, mayor of Dorchester, England, visited 
America on the occasion of the tercentenary celebration at 
Dorchester, Mass. His honor, or, to use the British appellation, 
his worship, is an engine-driver in his spare time, when he is 
not mayoring, running on the Southern between Weymouth 
and London. He maintains that his greatest thrill in this 
country was when he was permitted to drive the “Minute 
Man” of the Boston & Maine from North station to Cambridge. 


Railway Blood 


Railway blood seems to be good blood, at least, if the 
records of numerous blood transfusion operations participated 
in by railroaders, as reported on this page, are a criterion. 
The most recent instance is that of Mrs. Lester R. Fox, wife 
of a conductor on the Long Island. After seven blood trans- 
fusions, she has now completely recovered. Those who gave 
their blood were: W. F. Landry and J. H. Parker, twice, and 
H. J. Kurth, W. A. Baner, Jr., and J. N. Sweezey, once. All 


of these men are trainmen on the Long Island. 


Railway Mayors 
MonTEVIDEO, MINN. 
To THE Epitor: 

While you are mentioning railway mayors, how about J. J. 
Brown, who is first trick dispatcher for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and also mayor of this town. 

P. J. LAWLER, 
Conductor, C., H., St. P. & P. 
LAFAYETTE, La. 
To THE Epirtor: 

Speaking of railway mayors, I wish to mention D. C. Wells, 
agent, Southern Pacific Lines, Vinton, La., who is also mayor 
of that city, having served satisfactorily in his dual capacity 
for a number of years. 

R. M. Glover, 


Superintendent, Southern Pacific Lines. 
An Articulated Locomotive Contest 


In a recently published volume entitled “Articulated Loco- 
motives,” Professor Lionel Wiener describes a contest held at 
Semmering (Austria) in 1851 to establish which <i the 
articulated locomotive systems then available would be likely 
to give the greatest satisfaction under the very difficult con- 
ditions prevailing on the Semmering Railway. The conditions 
to be met were that the locomotive should be able to draw 
trains of 140 tons up a grade of 2!4 per cent at a speed of 
7% miles an hour. The boiler pressure was not to exceed 
121 Ib. per sq. in. and the axle load was limited to less than 








14 tons. On one section of a little more than 23 miles, grades 
reaching 2% per cent were encountered, one of them having 
a length of 1% miles. The minimum radius of curvature was 
623 ft., except on the grades, where it was 935 ft. In 1850 
the Austrian Ministry of Commerce and Public Works issued 
an invitation for designs of locomotives capable of dealing 
with the traffic on the section, and a monetary prize was 
offered for the best locomotive performance... This prize, 
amounting to 240,000 francs, was awarded to the locomotive 
bearing the name Bavaria, built by Maffei, of Munich. This 
engine was equipped with three trucks or groups of wheels, 
and transmission was effected by chains. Its weight in working 
crder was 68.3 tons—Railway Gasette. 


Yes, Conditions Are Better Than 100 Years Ago 


As a contrast to the comfortable traveling facilities which 
are now so universal on American and British railroads, it is 
interesting to read, in the April issue of the Jersey Central 
News, a copy of the rules for travelers on the first railway, 
a document still preserved among the archives of the Liver- 
pool & Manchester Railway, the centenary of which has been 
observed in England during the past week, as reported on page 
599 of this issue of Railway Age. 

“(1) Any person desiring to travel from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, or vice versa, or any portion of the journey thercof 
must, twenty-four hours beforehand, make application to the 
station agent at the place of departure, giving his name, 
address, place of birth, age, occupation, and reason for de- 
siring to travel. y 

“(2) The station agent, upon assuring himself that the 
applicant desires to travel for a just and lawful cause, shall 
thereupon issue a ticket to the applicant who shall travel by 
the train named thereon. 

“(3) Trains will start at their point of departure as near 
schedule time as possible, but the company does not guar- 
antee when they will reach their destination. 

“(4) Trains not reaching their destination before dark will 
put up at one of the several stopping places along the route 
for the night and passengers must pay, and provide for, their 
own lodging during the night. 

“(5) Luggage will be carried on the roof of the carriages. 
If such luggage gets wet, the company will not be responsible 
for any loss attached thereto.” 


* 4% % 





The Three-Level Crossing at Richmond, Va., With a C. & 
O. Train Above, an §. A. L. Train in the Center, 
and a Southern Train Below 
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NEWS of the WEEK 
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nd, Fredericksb 

Tue Five Hunprep ann. NINETY- 
FourtH Engineer Railway Battalion of 
the United States Army has been organ- 
ized on the Southern Railway System, 
Harry A. DeButts, general superintendent 
at Danville, Va., in command, with the 
rank of major. 


Avucustus KIERNAN, a freight handler 
on a boat of the New York Central in 
New York harbor, has received from the 
railroad company a valor medal, in recog- 
nition of his promptness in jumping over- 
board and saving the life of a drowning 
passenger, who had fallen from an ex- 
cursion steamer on the night of June 29. 


-_Tue Unirtep States Circuit Court oF 
AppeaALs at Denver, Colo., on September 
11, granted the petition of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce tunnel committee 
to intervene in the Moffat Tunnel case 
as a friend of the court. It is expected 
that the Chamber will contend that the 
tunnel lease with the Denver & Salt Lake 
is invalid and unjust to the tunnel dis- 
trict and should be set aside. 


THE WESTERN SEcTION of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association held a meet- 
ing at the Union Station, Chicago, on 
September 10. The business of the ses- 
sion, over which Chairman W. H. Klin- 
sick, (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) 
presided, included informal discussions of 
various fire prevention problems. The 
starting of fires in locomotive by using 
paper or shavings and oil, has been dis- 
continued by several roads. Fire alarm 
systems, water tanks, fires in coal chutes, 
and cigarette stubs in ladies’ dressing 
rooms were discussed. De Witt Rapalje, 
(Railroad Insurance Association) ad- 
dressed the meeting on the Value of In- 
spection Service. Mr. Klinsick was re- 
elected chairman and J. H. Chappell, 
(Wabash) was elected secretary. 


THE RECENTLY ADOPTED LAW of the 
state of New York under which work- 
men employed in the elimination of grade 
crossings must be paid the prevailing rate 
of wages and must work under the eight- 
hour-day law, has been made the subject 
of a protest by the railroads, an injunc- 
tion having been” asked for against the 
Public Service Commission and other 
representatives of the state. The petition 


to the court asserts that under this law 
the cost of crossing work will be in- 
creased to such an extent as greatly to 
retard this class of improvements 
throughout the state. The applicants are 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Long Island, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Erie and the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western. Septem- 
ber 27 was set by the Supreme Court as 
the time for hearing arguments. 


Wage Statistics 


The number of employees reported by 
Class I railroads to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as of the middle of 
June was 1,564,277 and the total com- 
pensation was $218,044,256. Compared 
with returns for the corresponding 
month of last year, this shows a de- 
crease of 171,919, or 9.9 per cent, in the 
number of employees and a decrease of 
$27,720,954, or 11.28 per cent, in the 
compensation. 


Equipment Painting Section 
Elects Officers 


At the close of the convention of the 
Equipment Painting Section of the 
Mechanical Division of the American 
Railway Association, held at Chicago, 
September 9, 10 and 11, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: chairman, K. J. Johnson, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nashville, 
Tenn.; first vice-chairman, E. M. 
O’Brien, Illinois Central, Chicago; sec- 
ond vice-chairman, E. W. Grimminger, 
Pennsylvania, Altoona, Pa. The as- 
sociation voted to hold the 1931 annual 
meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lackawanna Extends Electric 
Service 


Continuing its program of electrification 


.on its northern New Jersey suburban 


lines, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western on Thursday, September 18, 
tried out a multiple-unit train on the run 
between Hoboken, N. J., and South 
Orange. This will be followed by the 
inauguration of regular electric pas- 
senger service between these two points 
on Monday, September 22. At first, elec- 
tric trains will run only during the non- 
rush hour periods, but complete electric 
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Potemac-Bridge*Oug? the Rappahannock River at Fredericksburg, Va. 


by the end of 


service will be installed 
the month. 

As reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 6, page 504, the Montclair, N. J., 
branch of the D., L. & W. has already 
been electrified, and the program will be 
continued until steam is entirely replaced 
by electricity in the company’s suburban 
service between Hoboken, Dover and 
Gladstone. 


Erie Completes Grade Separation 
at Paterson, N. J. 


By opening one newly-elevated track 
through the city of Paterson, N. J., the 
Erie brought to virtual completion, early 
this week, an extensive grade separation 
program which has been under way for 
several years. By raising its two main 
tracks for approximately 2%4 miles 
through the center of the city, grade 
crossings were eliminated at 20 streets, 
in a project which involved the construc- 
tion of 15 steel and concrete bridges and 
pedestrian underpasses, the excavation 
of 295,000 cu. yd. of earth and the plac- 
ing of 64,700 cu. yd. of concrete. 

In addition to the elevation of the 
tracks a six-track team yard with a ca- 
pacity of 94 cars and an engine terminal 
and coach yard are also under construc- 
tion. All of these facilities are so ar- 
ranged that they may be extended to 
care for additional freight and passenger 
cars and locomotives. The project further 
involves the future remodeling of the 
Paterson passenger station, situated 
about midway of the grade separation 
work, to conform to the new track level. 


Frisco Car Damage Decreases 


A decrease in rough handling on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco has resulted in 
a substantial reduction in damage to cars. 
During the first seven months of 1930, 
as compared with the same period in 1929, 
there was a decrease of 263 per cent 
in the number of cars damaged and a 
corresponding reduction of 41.2 per cent 
in the amount of damage, while the in- 
crease in the number of cars handled 
per car damaged was 26.1 per cent. The 
decrease in the amount of damage per 
car handled was 36.52 per cent. 

During the first seven months of 1930, 
the system handled 5,401,774 cars, dam- 
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aging only 246 with a cost of $11,818 in with 479,178 cars handled and 14 dam- 
contrast to 5,814,521 cars handled, 334 aged. 

cars damaged and a total damage of 
$20,083 in 1929. Of the Frisco divisions, 
the Central had the best record, handling 
230,012 cars during the first seven months 
and damaging but three of them. The 
Southwestern division ranked second, 
damaging 14 cars out of the 584,330 
handled, and the Eastern division third, 


crossings in California during the first 
six months of 1930. A statement issued 
by the state Railroad Commission states 
that this reduction represents the first 
since the beginning of a steady upward 
trend in the number of accidents which 
started in 1913. 

During the first half of 1930, 1,398 
accidents were reported to the railroad 

(Continued on page 596) 


Stop Law Reduces Accidents 


A new state law requiring motorists 
to stop before crossing railroad tracks 
where signals or warnings of the im- 
mediate approach of trains are displayed 
is credited with a part of the reduction 
in the number of casualties at grade 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 171 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1930 AND 1929 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Item A phe eta eee 
1930 1929 1950 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Average number of miles 
poPerated ebnshe oe'aeeioe 242,654.64 242,545.93 60,286.54 60,147.07 46,125.11 46,121.41 136,242.99 136,277.45 
s: 

a cere $347,293,168 $417,083,471 $143,458,793 $177,867,875 $59,466,421 $69,823,878 $144,367,954 $169,391,718 

Passenger .....++eee0++ 4&4 65,805,475 0 79,592,750 36,823,208 43,397,200 6,885,248 9,048,112 22,097,019 27,147,438 

Ail .seeseeeceeeeees 8,878,416 © 18,541,428 3,400,993 7,457,467 1,489,113 1,871,097 3,988,310 9,212,864 
Express ......0++0e- 7,841,532 11,206,394 3,132,966 5,030,715 924,496 1,430,989 3,784,070 4,744,690 
All other transportation 15,377,999 18,429,072 8,908,907 10,823,672 903,578 1,187,926 5,565,514 6,417,474 
Incidental ...... sees 10,988,037 12,812,437 5,423,200 6,268,623 1,227,345 1,376,053 4,337,492 5,167,761 
Joint facility—Cr. 22... 1,129,225 1,036,227 426,261 300,033 189,498 169,046 513,466 567,148 
Joint facility—Dr. ..... 288,738 315,352 92,158 83,466 31,858 34,699 164,722 197,187 

Railway operating reve- 

Expenses ttttttttsess 457,025,114 558,386,427 201,482,170 251,062,119 71,053,841 84,872,402 184,489,103 222,451,906 
xpenses : : 
Maintenance of way and 

Structures .......00- 64,115,114 81,804,849 27,424,402 34,607,187 9,975,135 12,807,962 26,715,577 34,389,700 
Maintenance of equip- 

MENt ...cceeeeeveeees 82,798,664 101,116,832 37,578,782 47,265,581 14,663,566 18,082,789 30,556,316 35,768,462 
Sa aipee ote 10,848,533 11,307,383 4,143,805 4,357,501 1,898,403 1,899,253 4,806,325 5,050,629 
Transportation ...... 154,413,761 174,878,546 72,266,637 82,433,648 23,834,368 26,623,404 58,312,756 65,821,494 
Miscellaneous operations. 4,526,116 5,399,592 2,024,098 2,394,564 0,530 457,310 2,081,488 2,547,718 
General .....c0seceee 16,188,133 16,254,430 7,123,142 7,070,857 2,803,022 2,789,428 6,261,969 6,394,145 
Transportation for invest- 

ment—Cr, ..seeeeese 1,328,754 1,504,046 298,340 385,306 95,100 127,015 935,314 991,725 

Railway operating 
expenses ....-++- 331,561,567 389,257,586 150,262,526 177,744,032 53,499,924 62,533,131 127,799,117 148,980,423 

Net revenue from railway 
operations .......... oe 125,463,547 169,128,841 51,219,644 73,318,087 17,553,917 22,339,271 56,689,986 73,471,483 
Railway tax accruals..... 31,658,420 35,323,924 13,337,710 15,110,068. 5,096,181 6,003,610 13,224,529 14,210,246 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 96,132 99,230 33,244 49,840 16,254 ,103 46,634 25,287 

Railway aw in- 

COME ..-eeeee 93,708,995 133,705,687 37,848,690 58,158,179 12,441,482 16,311,558 43,418,823 59,235,950 
Equipment rents—Dr. ‘bal- 

ANCE ..ceceeeeees 8,373,363 7,806,846 4,204,875 4,329,062 d 130,766 d 954,928 4,299,254 4,432,712 
Joint facility rent—Dr. "bal- 

Oe a ES Seep ped 2,585,481 2,074,169 1,427,755 1,074,434 284,583 226,382 873,143 773,353 

Net railway armen : 

income enaseatess 82,750,151 123,824,672 32,216,060 52,754,683 12,287,665 17,040,104 38,246,426 54,029,885 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent)....... . 72.55 69.71 74.58 70.80 75.29 73.68 69.27 66.97 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY, 1930 AND 1929 
Average number of miles 
—— Ceoecrcoeceoes 242,679.13 242,533.26 60,355.18 60,195.60 46,115.33 46,112.48 136,208.62 136,225.18 
evenues: 
Freight .........0.. +++ $2,389,755,478 $2,740,273,961 $1,036,860,088 $1,200,993,045  $446,539,354  $502,593,365 $906,356,036 $1,036,687,551 
Passenger 66.060 68066080 € 446,586,864 f 510,834,416 242,725,147 268,512,379 61,507,955 73,184,489 142,353,762 169,137,548 
eae a 64,376,988 9 88,383,111 24,529,239 33,633,569 10,821,116 13,881,374 29,026,633 40,868,168 
ee ee eee 68,774,433 83,068,813 30,704,382 37,664,103 10,540,177 13.497,927 27,529,874 31,906,783 
All other transportation. 105,132,738 122,628,062 61,024,592 70,344,718 7,898,388 9,129,514 36,209,758 43,153,830 
Incidental ......cccecce 68,632,029 76,264,363 35,529,893 38,724,118 9,609,342 10,094,659 23,492,794 27,445,586 
joint facility—Cr. ..... 7,738,557 7,296,887 2,606,768 2,407,319 1,399,182 1,116,393 3,732,607 $,77a 873 
Joint facility—Ur. ..... 2,296,106 2,284,096 691,115 569,534 237,783 241,421 1,367,208 1,473,141 

Railway operating reve- ; 

“i ae a ee 3,148,700,981  3,626,465,517 1,433,288,994 1,651,709,717 548,077,731 623,256,300  1,167,334,256  1,351,499,500 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and : 

structures ......... on 439,736,155 496,181,880 182,005,499 203,592,075 78,778,040 89,417,001 178,952,616 203,172,804 
Maintenance ot equip- 

are ee re 628,920,233 704,626,487 291,191,696 333,716,418 113,459,794 124,761,073 224,268,743 246,148,996 
Traffic ... weeeeeees oes 77,530,690 75,961,337 29,587,539 28,537,652 14,201,835 14,022,415 33,741,316 33,401,270 
Transportation ........  1,119,745,992 1,221,745,176 528,693,913 576,217,845 181,147,290 196,728,515 409,904,789 448,798,816 
Miscellaneous operations. 31,834,034 34,097,084 15,023,000 15,605,444 3,995,778 4,021,971 12,815,256 14,469,669 
oe ee eer 114,940,353 113,580,957 50,392,968 49,214,698 19,440,439 19,407,358 45,106,946 44,958,901 
Transportation for invest- 

ment—Cr, .cccccccecce 7,619,338 7,206,112 1,542,196 1,653,960 680,712 533,929 5,396,430 5,018,223 

Railway operating 
expenses .....-.. 2,405,088,119  2,638,986,809 1,095,352,419 1,205,230,172 410,342,464 447,824,404 899,393,236 985,932,233 

Net revenue from railway 
GDETAUIONE. 0200002600880 743,612,862 987,478,708 337,936,575 446,479,545 137,735,267 175,431,896 267,941,020 365,567,267 
Railway tax accruals..... 213,064,187 232,520,014 88,542,043 97,187,426 40,307,504 43,388,433 84,214,640 91,944,155 
Uncollectible ry, revenues. 611,084 679,558 247,111 277,550 102,823 152,429 261,150 249,579 

Railway operating in- i " 

GME cccccecceesse 529,937,591 754,279,136 249,147,421 349,014,569 97,324,940 131,891,034 183,465,230 273,373,533 
Equipment rents—Dr. "bal- Re ee 
PS TS 55,729,567 53,542,299 28,538,794 29,247,613 1,599,245 264,624 25,591,528 24,030,062 
ap facility rent—Dr. "pal- ’ Seen eee re 
Kiba ds Cm eetenegnee 15,264,681 14,345,749 7,627,776 7,141,824 1,685,027 1,364,157 5,951,878 5,839,768 
"Net railway o eratin 
income . y : - oe - 458,943,343 686,391,088 212,980,851 312,625,132 94,040,668 130,262,253 151,921,824 243,593,703 
Ratio of expenses to reve- z swieiee 
pues (per cent)......+- 76.38 72.77 76.42 72.97 74.87 71.85 77.05 72.95 


@ Includes $3, 138,490 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 0 Includes $3,550,820 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. ¢ Includes approximately $9,377,699 
back mail pay. 4 Deficit or other reverse items. ¢€ Includes $21,632,629 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. f Includes $23,569,498 sleeping and parlor car 
surcharge. g Includes approximately $23,725,250 back mail pay. ; his 

Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, Subject to revision 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected Items for July, 1930, Comp 


‘ ; Ton-miies (thousands) Average number 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles cr A——_ of locomotives on line 
Average Fone, —~. _ Gross, Net. r : — 
Region, road and year miles of : Principal Loaded Ber Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Per cent 
road Train- and Light (thou- pnt locomotives and non- ice- serv- wunserv- 
operated miles helper sands) loaded andtenders revenue able’ iceable iceable Stored 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany 407 149,602 158,663 15,769 4,216 64.0 J 79,380 90 
407 202,975 214,102 21,100 5,105 »5 97,858 104 

Boston & Maine 2,066 334,579 381,536 52,963 [ ' 5 217,009 237 
2,059 388,886 447,468 56,083 70. .# 252, 491 250 

N. Y., New H. & Hart... 2,104 435,385 501,562 28,687 7 a 792,95 f 272 
2,103 509,676 582,155 38,769 16,551 ‘ 882,111 345,750 | 282 
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Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.:..... 875 230,298 364,639 pris 8,723 
875 317,180 419,030 10,082 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 998 424,522 469,425 
998 475,019 523,221 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie).... 2,316 796,022 851,671 
2,316 887,414 953, 401 
Grand Trunk Western 1,020 230,383 233,666 
992 356,405 357,780 
Lehigh Valley 1,343 456,315 490,534 
1,343 510,491 555,163 
Michigan Central 1,865 416,068 418,263 
1,822 533,705 534,411 
New York Central 6,468 1,717,281 1,856,411 
6,467 1.981,046 2,180,665 
New York, Chi. & St. L... 1,660 528,673 540,632 
1,665 74, 681,464 
Pere Marquette 2,201 d 387,940 
2,178 »852 493,309 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 231 »24 117,697 
231 3 145,227 
Wabash 2,497 59,2 706,938 
2,497 893,05 929,087 18,086 


540,748 
604,331 
813,205 
914,487 
2,123,242 
2,311,944 
373,645 
562,340 
894,512 
957,148 
802,736 
1,061,101 
4,047,642 
4,702,506 
994,842 
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Central Eastern Region: - b 
Baltimore & Ohio 1,522,490 1,750,196 214,916 
1,962,184 2,205,859 257,684 
718,330 741,345 16,646 
812,882 837,537 19,594 
92 245,126 265,998 38,515 
260,990 279,219 43,723 
Chicago & Eastern IIl..... 946 202,576 203,534 2-617 
946 241,813 242,399 2,977 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern .. 453 114,281 2 4,748 
453 144,196 52,363 6,232 

Long Island 400 41,956 »92 10,971 
400 54,667 57,525 12,792 

Pennsylvania System 10,675 3,512,058 3,975,597 394,507 
10,738 4,202,859 815, 444,805 

Reading 448 564,513 Si. 49,971 
602,464 47,519 
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Central of New Jersey 
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10,084,143 ,669,834 
1,110,319 531,313 
1,122,218 541,968 
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Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3, 1,096,783 -1,161,086 48,753 


799,349 
1,210,173 1,293,570 51,501 


,899,230 
.227,106 
.470,699 
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Norfolk & Western 23 751,811 824,997 38,867 
: 849,698 951,056 35,655 


Southern Region: a en 
Atlantic Coast Line I13 555,368 557,147 
3,499 562,027 562,448 

Central of Georgia , 281,002 284,116 
quncdy . 1929 ) 294,681 296,124 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1930 16 1,585,102 1,600,995 
1929 01 1,855,090 1,866,122 

Louisville & Nashville 1,367,021 1,444,858 
1929 5,247 1,595,653 1,686,233 

Seal d Air Line... ’ 518,970 541,261 
ee wee 75 523,370 342/276 
Southern ¥ 1,342,919 1,368,384 
6,679 1,429,117 1,458,902 


740,664 256,728 
762,835 282,283 
352,455 128,007 
378,143 149,216 
2,695,780 ,070,933 
3,215,730 ,323,932 
2,049,924 944,607 
2,394,200 »119,255 
704,501 253,983 
733,545 280,740 
7,782,310 656,826 
1,990,444 783,962 
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Northwestern Region: 7 - ~ 
ogy + ze 8.459 1,285, 1,348,709 

9 8,467 39. 1,503,716 5, 
td, 11,313 1,612,544 86,984 

: va ae Oe Pac.. try ; 
Chi., Milw., St & Pa 11,244 1,841,448 103,230 
; "724 5 324.459 14.348 

t a . m.. -_ e feed ? 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & O 1.724 300, 319,357 13,714 
8,338 782.7 794,179 32,811 
Great Northern 8,374 $82,833 908,221 57,002 33,401 
4,351 410,001 419,876 3,384 10,853 
. ’ ’ : ’ M.. : os : ’ 3, OO. 
Minn., St. P. & S. St 4,357 405,231 480,579. 72423 13,472 
‘fic . 6,469 712,858 753,788 46,619 20,686 
Northern Pacific 6,476 884,082 940.250 54,381 27,306 
ee ee 2,245 181,828 190.305 10,633 4,916 
2,246 212,668 223.072 15,014 6,141 
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2,036,450 
2,274,220 
2,611,885 
3,136,626 
361,364 
357,298 
1,774,082 
2,136,694 
,604,309 
736,352 
1,209,084 
1,566,586 
282,249 
355,999 
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Central Western Region: 7 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 11,262 1,780,406 1,928,018 88,643 56,473 
te of ee 11,235 2,118,300 2,299,730 105,583 66,812 
Chicago & Alton 1,000 293,712 319,075 2,937 
1,000 324,818 355,974 3,315 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 1930 9,275 325, 1,385,737 56,200 
1929 317 1,546,097 66,885 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific.... 7,59: »952;i 1,429,342 12,889 
e. 1,875,100 7 
Denver & R. G. Wn 1930 x 51, 280,787 
1929 e E 249,002 
Oregon Short Line 1930 pe 254,446 262,106 
1929 ae 290,262 299,123 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines..1930 8, 1,468,191 1,593,484 
1929 8,7 1.746.545 1,899,168 246,381 
Union Pacific +1930 803,765 1,147,108 1,173,541 59.885 
1929 3.765 1,050,401 1,077,664 56,338 


3,602,907 -363,564 
4,373,138 .700,976 
439,048 157,250 
489,994 188,625 
2,494,936 1,150,171 
2,703,724 1,228,770 
2,113,101 867,241 
2,615,294 1,109,727 
440,186 168,055 
373,898 169,488 
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Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & 3S. Fe 1930 1,949 293,271 330,529 9,077 10,434 
1929 1, 933 362,739 396,143 12,959 12,280 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 1930 427,245 437,657 8,762 13,352 
1929 506,982 535,401 11,413 16,440 
Missouri Pacific 1930 1,414,951 1,468,431 37,620 40,594 
1929 1,489,025 1,555,684 49, 488 43,663 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1930 719,020 728,316 94: 18,318 
1929 879,243 895,069 21,368 
Texas & New Orleans 1930 655,857 658,418 2, 15,978 
1929 864,205 871,873 ,082 18,952 
Texas & Pacific 1930 447,330 447,330 : 12.265 
1929 2. 011 553,250 553,256 5: 14,383 


432,848 
349,537 
1,028,427 415,087 
2,625,326 ,111,608 k 
2,615,950 »124,447 561 
1,144,360 445,924 364 
1,284,789 531,043 409 
990,411 378.143 - 274 
1,159,352 32,215 282 
798,022 . 196 
914,066 29, 184 
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a Includes Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; Cincinnati Northern: and Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 
Compiled by Bureau of Statistics Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to Revision 
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) ared with July, 1920, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenue Above $25,000,000 





Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line ton- Net 
~4 - ~ — miles per Gross Net ton- Poundsof  Loco- 
Per  train- ton-miles Net ton- Net miles coal per mo- 
cent hour, ex- per ton- miles ton- Car- per 1,000 gross __tive- 
d Region, road and year un- cluding train-mile, miles per miles miles mileof ton-miles, miles 
serv- locomo- excluding per loaded per per road _ including per 
ice- tives and locomotives train- car- car- car- per locomotives locome- 
Home Foreign Total able tenders andtenders mile mile day day day and tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany........ 1930 3,617 3,573 7,190 6.8 21,004 1,509 531 18.8 356 29.5 6,290 134 46.1 
1929 $3,257 5,268 8,525 10.5 18,659 1,316 482 19.2 370 29.0 7,754 159 62.0 
Boston & Maine........1930 11,562 8,775 20,337 7.0 20,265 1,695 649 19.9 344 24.9 3,388 104 48.0 
1929 9,805 12,135 21,940 5.3 20,104 1,660 649 19.6 371 26.7 3,955 108 56.4 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1930 18,282 13,461 31,743 13.7 24,278 1,821 685 21.0 303 23.0 4,569 100 50.1 
1929 15,195 15,494 30,689 8.7 21,880 1,731 678 20.9 363 26.2 5,304 98 57.9 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 1930 10,396 4,265 14,661 4.1 24,735 1,929 872 28.0 538 31.2 9,008 116 47.5 
1929 10,020 5,900 15,920 4.1 24,932 1,905 874 20.9 561 32.0 10,215 126 55.2 
Del., Lack. & Western. ..1930 18.434 5,331 23.765 4.8 24,852 1,916 782 23.5 451 29.1 10,732 123 57.8 
ars : 1929 16,330 7,700 ‘24,030 4.5 24,790 1,925 770 22.0 491 33.3 11,823 121 63.8 
Erie (inc, Chi. & Erie)..1930 36,170 14,669 50,839 4.2 37,716 2,667 1,014 23.4 512 36.1 11,240 98 60.7 
1929 29,308 20,260 49,568 §.1 34,375 2,605 1,022 423.2 590 40.2 12,626 101 68.4 
Grand Trunk Western...1930 4,509 8,994 13,503 7.2 23,571 1,622 575 20.5 316 24.8 4,190 95 67.5 
1929 3,110 15,142 18,252 5.3 21,558 1,578 590 21.1 372 po ie 6,842 103 81.6 
Lehigh Valley .......00- 1930 =. 20,334 7,938 28,272 8.4 28,217 1,960 861 27.5 448 25.6 9,433 131 50.8 
1929 20,883 9,090 29,973 8.4 27,032 1,875 793 25.0 436 26.9 9,718 139 54.6 
Michigan Central........ 1930 24,617 13,515 38,132 4.7 33,013 1,929 649 20.1 228 19.4 4,670 99 64.6 
1929 16,488 17,875 34,363 5.0 31,934 1,988 695 20.3 348 29.0 6,565 100 pe 
New York Central...... 1930 76,564 63,706 140.270 5.3 32,285 2,357 988 26.1 390 24.7 8,463 95 46.6 
929 64,652 84.196 148,848 4.6 32,398 2.374 1,007 25.6 432 27.2 9,954 95 58.2 
New York, Chi. & St. L..1930 15,974 8,599 24,573 8.4 28.583 1,882 675 21.1 469 36.8 6,938 92 68.1 
1929 12,907 11,453 24,360 7.2 27,037 1,846 692 21.3 617 45.9 9,035 97 83.5 
: Pere Marquette ........ 1930 9,742 6,063 15,805 4.1 22,524 1,532 587 23.7 459 32.6 3,297 88 66.8 
) 1929 9,394 9,977 19,371 3.2 20.627 1,539 647 25.3 528 34.0 4,696 92 74.7 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......1930 16,863 6,011 22,874 6.2 41.953 3,179 1,856 47.5 307 10.4 30,366 85 54.5 
1929 11,666 9,809 21,475 6.4 33.753 2,841 1,649 45.7 356 12.3 33,077 87 75.7 
) ee 009-dddme 1930 18,541 10.234 28,775 3,3 31.947 1,901 685 21.4 506 38.2 5,833 102 61.6 
} 1929 14,264 14,299 28,563 2.6 29,662 1,742 648 21.4 653 47.9 7,474 104 83.5 
Central Eastern Region: 
} Baltimore & Ohio....... 1930 80,183 23,899 104,082 ae 25,587 2,187 989 30.7 467 25.1 8,767 130 53.3 
3 1929 70,116 31.560 101,676 6.9 23.576 2,049 962 31.4 599 30.8 10,993 132 68.4 
D Big Four Lines@ ....... 1930 25,089 21,281 46,370 rf 29,439 1,908 857 28.8 428 24.4 7,321 104 53.2 
3 1929 21,171 22,786 43,957 5.0 29,229 2,064 942 29.6 562 31.2 9,087 103 60.3 
) Central of New Jersey. ..1930 17,928 8,813 26,741 7.0 24.460 1,905 864 31.0 256 14.5 9,872 139 51.1 
} 1929 17,429 10,485 27,914 6.8 22.56C 1,855 824 29.2 248 14.7 10,045 134 50.3 
: Chicago & Eastern IIl....1930 13,263 3,718 16,981 44.2 26,485 1,644 679 24.4 261 16.7 4,690 112 43.1 
2 : 1929 12.810 4,473 17.283 41.6 25,097 1,652 727 25.9 328 19,2 5,994 113 48.5 
2 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1930 9.666 6,128 15,794 4.6 15,661 2,037 1,047 39.3 244 10.1 8,523 112 43.1 
7 1929 8,657 7.821 16,478 7.0 16,212 2,120 1,113 39.4 314 12.4 11,427 116 58.8 
6 ee eee re 1930 780 4,587 5,367 1.3 6,259 826 315 28.6 79 5.4 1,066 330 37.6 
1) 1929 1.074 4,314 5.388 Zz 5.488 679 259 25.9 85 6.1 1,142 365 42.8 
4 Pennsylvania System..... 1930 229,746 71,861 301.607 4.1 30,077 2,400 1,067 29.8 401 21.7 11,3523 112 51.7 
1929 210,390 $0,232 300.622 5.3 28.759 2,399 1,111 31.0 501 25.5 14,028 113 58.8 
0 DEE bccn enews seseees 1930 33,384 10.611 43,995 4.6 22.972 1,967 941 34.7 390 19.5 11,840 130 56.2 
5 1929 22.834 14.103 42,937 3.5 21,972 1,863 900 32.8 407 20.4 12,047 135 58.2 
9 Pocahontas Region: . 
7 Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1930 43.071 10,311 53.382 2.5 39,704 3,054 1,641 44.6 1,087 43.8 18,808 78 61.5 
1929 35,855 14,391 50,246 2.6 36,984 2.994 1.569 44.3 1,219 49.4 19,898 81 62.4 
5 Norfolk & Western...... 1930 36.030 7.437 43.467 9 43,818 3.119 1,632 44.0 911 35.9 17,751 106 55.3 
)) 1929 29,151 9,051 38,202 1.5 44,764 3,230 1,731 45.4 1,242 47.5 21,273 112 61.2 
3 Southern Region: 
0 Atlantic Coast Line...... 1930 22,069 5.176 27.245 6.4 20,229 1,334 462 19.9 304 26.3 1,606 103 41.1 
2 1929 20,061 6,561 26.622 6.3 19.684 1.357 502 21.2 342 27.4 1,767 105 39.2 
8 Central of Georgia...... 1930 6,359 4,014 10,373 10.3 18.470 1,254 456 19.7 398 30.9 2,174 123 62.1 
5; 1929 4,730 5,044 9.774 4.7 18.676 1,283 506 21.0 492 34.4 2.533 127 64.8 
16 Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1930 48,971 17,071 66.042 4.9 24.993 1,701 676 26.3 523 33.2 5,160 118 61,2 
() 1929 39,152 20,360 59,512 5.0 24,831 1 773 714 26.3 718 43.8 6,374 119 rf Oe 4 
19 Louisville & Nashville... .1930 49,642 10,588 60.230 10.1 22,064 1,500 691 31.6 506 27.4 5,802 125 68.2 
35 1929 43.712 14,429 58,141 10.5 20,449 1,500 701 32.0 621 33.1 6,881 131 80.5 
17 Seaboard Air Line....... 1930 14,678 5.027 19,705 3.6 18,733 1,357 489 20.8 416 32.9 1,829 124 58.2 
1929 14,332 6,106 20,438 6.9 18,828 1.402 536 21.6 443 32.7 2,024 123 56.6 
30 NEN, cadanwkeees sens 1930 53.511 13,375 66,886 12.6 20,329 1,327 489 20.6 317 24.6 3,174 140 46.1 
74 1929 47,538 15,842 63,380 10.3 20,373 1,393 549 21.8 399 28.5 3,787 144 50.1 
42 Northwestern Region: ‘ a . 
55 Chi. & North Western...1930 50.448 23,759 74.207, 7.6 21.166 ~—-:11,584 589 23.0 329 23.9 2,886 113 52.9 
sip 1929 47,001 28,400 75,401 a 20.466 1,580 609 23.5 375 25.8 3,338 116 60.3 
a1 Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac..1930 59,086 17.149 76.235 28 23.574 1.716 696 25.1 448 29.2 3,019 111 58.2 
- 1929 48,106 25.787 73,893 3.1 23,821 1.824 771 35:3 579 36.2 3,803 115 68.6 
ye Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1930 2.411 9,679 12,090 7.2 16,874 1,228 506 24.3 397 25.5 2,784 109 61.4 
#9 1929 2.380 9,007, 11.387 6.6 15.535 1,189 480 22.6 409 27.6 2,702 109 63.7 
25 Great Northern ....... .1930 42.758 8.316 51.074 6.1 30.541 2.266 1,080 30.7 534 27.6 3,270 102 43.2 
9 1929 40,553 11,166 51,719 6.2 30,978 2.470 1,166 30.8 642 33.0 3.964 107 51.1 
45 Minn., St. P. & S. St. M..1930 29,155 4,402 24,557 3.2 19,518 1,474 624 23.6 339 22.1 1,897 91 62.3 
33 1929 19,407 5.982 25,389 4.3 19,334 1,583 710 24.5 427 25.6 2.446 90 67.0 
41 Northern Pacific........1930 41,478 5,349 46,827 9.5 24,577 1,696 667 23.0 327 21.6 2.370 134 50.4 
21 1929 37,529 7,575 45,104 8.5 24,754 Lave 729 23.6 461 29.5 3.211 134 57.6 
Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1930 8,062 3,217 11,279 4.5 21,934 1,552 668 24.7 347 20.2 1,745 145 46.1 
90 1929 7.175 5.940 13,115 4.5 22,807 1,674 717 24.8 375 ann 2,191 149 59.2 
81 Central Western Region: 
24 Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1930 66,928 17,667 84.595 7.3 31.958 2,024 766 24.1 520 35.0 3,906 94 68.4 
10 ase eee, 57,868 29,715 87,583 5.5 29,936 2,064 803 25.5 626 41.0 4,884 98 . 81.5 
40 Chicago & Alton........1930 10,472 4,669 15,141 6.1 24,559 1,495 535 22.3 335 23.8 5,074 112 71.2 
45 1929 9,821 4,766 14,587 5.4 23,571 1,509 581 23.3 417 28.2 6.086 122 78.4 ° 
92 Chi., Burl. & Quincy....1930 46,383 17,811 64,194 $.5 25.847 1,883 868 28.2 578 33.1 4,000 105 59.7 
14 : 1929 43,179 23,309 66.488 5.8 24,839 1,863 847 27.0 596 35.1 4,254 112 61.2 

4 Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1930 35,245 16,202 51,447 Tia 22,559 1,563 641 25.8 544 34.3 3,685 119 68.6 
4 i 1929 28,719 27.454 56,173 3.3 20,107 1.501 637 26.3 637 38.6 4.743 128 90.5 
oe Denver & R. G. Wn.....1930 12,532 4,501 17,033 ao 23.311 1,748 667 25.0 318 21.9 2,116 153 40.8 
61 1929 19,984 4,089 15,073 3.1 20.394 1,710 775 25.7 363 19.7 2,133 159 33.9 
64 Oregon Short Line...... 1930 8,648 3.350 11,998 6.5 24,595 1,646 641 23.1 439 29.7 2.073 114 51.1 

161 , : 1929 6,854 4,185 11,039 6.2 25,520 1,733 715 24.2 607 38.7 2,638 109 56.8 
67 So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. 1930 40,536 26,649 67,185 5.4 28,030 2,008 650 20.7 458 37.5 3,428 108 62.0 
89 : 1929 36.976 32,285 69.261 5.3 25,875 1,934 675 21.6 54 40.9 4,366 113 77.9 
4 Union Pacific ..........1930 23,745 10,642 . 34,387 5.7 38,507 2,115 765 22.8 &23 59.8 7,516 97 89.8 

1929 23,145 9,941 33,086 7.9 36,730 2,108 791 22.2 811 56.8 7,122 97 85.0 
MW Southwestern Region: 

8 Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....1930 12,052 3,202 15,254 4.5 39,253 2,523 1,215 34.2 754 35.8 5,898 81 86.6 
57 1929 12,601 6,172 18,773 3.8 34,413 2,329 3,393 35.2 744 31.7 7,223 8 100.9 
66 Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. ..1930 17,838 6.016 23,854 4.5 30,19! 1,985 818 26.2 473 30.8 3,550 81 60.2 

151 : 1929 16,031 8,350 24,381 6.0 28,774 2,029 819 25.2 549 37.0 4,215 86 72.1 
138 Missouri Pacific ........1930 32,573 18,320 50.893 6.8 26,945 1,855 786 27.4 705 41.9 4,831 108 77.5 
52 7 1929 30,126 25,668 55,794 5.0 24,031 1,757 755 25.8 650 38.5 4,880 117 81.6 

38 St. Louis-San Francisco..1930 26,420 7,431 34,151 3.1 21,814 1,592 620 24.3 421 29.6 2,758 123 52.7 

71 7 23,252 10,430 33,682 3.5 20,039 1,461 604 24.9 509 LF 3,286 129 62.5 

48 Texas & New Orleans...1930 11,751 13,275 25,026 4.5 22.848 1,510 577 yi 487 PAS 2.595 85 64.4 

35 . f 1929 10,652 15,095 25,747 4.3 20,732 1,342 500 22.8 542 38.2 2.961 91 83.3 

10 texas & Pacifie.........1930 6,482 5,096 11,578 6.5 27,855 1,784 621 223.7 774 59.5 4.594 R4 62.2 

1920 5.199 8.168 13.277 4.8 23.505 1.652 595 22.9 799 58.6 5.279 92 &7.0 


@ Includes Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis: Cincinnati Northern: and Evansvil 





le, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 593) 


commission, as compared with 1,425 
during the same period of 1929, a de- 
crease of 2 per cent; and 99 deaths and 
449 injuries compared with 100 deaths 
and 461 injuries, a decrease of 3 per 
cent. In 1929 there was an increase of 
32 per cent in the number of accidents 
reported, compared with 1928, and an in- 
crease of 28 per cent in the number of 
casualties reported. 

The California law requiring motorists 
to come to a full stop at certain rail- 
road crossings was enacted on August 
14, 1929, and the commission is of the 
opinion that credit is due this law for 
the reduction shown. Considerable at- 
tention has been given to the enforce- 
ment of the law by the public author- 
ities. During the year 1929, 186 auto- 
matic wigwag signals were installed at 
crossings, and at the present time there 
are approximately 25 trial installations 
of new protective devices in operation 
in California. 


C. N. R. Wins in Montreal 
Terminal Controversy 


The six weeks’ fight of Mayor Camil- 
lien Houde of Montreal to prevent the 
Canadian National from proceeding with 
its $50,000,000 terminal construction ended 
last week with an admission by Mayor 
Houde of his defeat. What sealed his 
doom in the battle was the reply sent to 
him by Premier R. B. Bennett at Ottawa 
to the appeal made by the Mayor to the 
Prime Minister of Canada to intervene 
on his behalf. Most of the plans of the 
Canadian National have been approved by 
the Dominion Railway Board and there 


Breaking Ground for the C. N. R.’s 
New Montreal Terminal 


With differences practically settled, and with the 
city of Montreal, Que., accepting, during the past 
week, the Canadian National plan for new passenger 
terminal facilities, as described in the Railway Age 
of March 22, page 681, the ground was broken for 
the new passenger station on the tunnel station 
site, in the heart of the city, on September 15. 
Officiating at the ceremony, are, left to right, 
Cc. B. Brown, chief engineer, operation; - Se 4 
Hungerford, vice-president, operation and construc- 
tion, and P. D. Fitzpatrick, assistant chief engineer, 
Montreal Terminal Developments. 
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will be no delay in passing upon those 
remaining to be dealt with. 

At a meeting of the Montreal City 
Council last week when the end of the 
battle came working ‘details in connection 
with the terminal plan were approved by 
the Council. The plan had been ap- 
proved by the Dominion Parliament and 
by a previous city administration but 
Mayor Houde, who was elected this year, 
attempted to reopen the question, present- 
ing an alternative plan. 


Russian Railways Will Adopt 
North American Practice 


Russia, with topographical and railway 
operating conditions similar to those in 
the United States and Canada, will prob- 
ably adopt American railway standards 
and practice in the development of its 
railroads, Ralph Budd, president of the 
Great Northern, stated at St. Paul, 
Minn., on September 10 upon his return 
from a three-months’ inspection trip of 
railroads in that country. Mr. Budd and 
his party of three engineers landed at 
Victoria, B. C., on September 6 after 
spending 73 days inspecting the Russian 
railways and traveling 16,000 miles over 
them, at the invitation of the Soviet 
government. 

“The Russian railways have always 
followed European methods and stand- 
ards, which are based upon the use of 
small cars and locomotives,” Mr. Budd 
said. “There still seems to be a strong 
sentiment favorable to German railway 
practice, but I think it is pretty well 
settled that the practice in the United 
States and Canada soon will be formally 
adopted. If that happens, a rather large 
group of railway operating men and 
engineers will be sought for the work 
of introducing and carrying on the 
American system for some time. 

“The work the Russian railways have 
to do is similar to that done by the 
railways of the United States. The 
commodities handled are generally the 
same; the long distances are also similar, 
although there are no railway distances 
in the United States which compare with 
those of Siberia. The topography of the 
country traversed by our railways is. quite 
similar to that of the Soviet Union, ex- 
cept that the crossings of the Rocky 
and the Cascade mountains in the United 
States are more difficult and higher than 
any in the Soviet Union. 

“There is a proposal to build a railroad 
through the Caucasus mountains which 
would involve a very long tunnel, pos- 
sibly as long as the Cascade tunnel. We 
found the project to be entirely feasible. 
The line would be 120 miles long and 
would be operated electrically. 

“The development of the country has 
outdistanced the development of the rail- 
ways. To bring the system up to Amer- 
ican standards would necessitate strength- 
ening of roadbeds, heavier rail, and 
improvement of terminals to make pos- 
sible the use of heavier cars and 
locomotives. 

“The railway tracks of the Soviet 
Union ride comfortably at moderate 
speeds, but the rail, especially at the joints, 
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is generally not well supported. More 
and larger ties are necessary for econ- 
omy of both timber and rail, and the 
use of more and larger ties will at the 
same time reduce the amount of labor 
necessary to. maintain the track. The 
ties now being used have a relatively 
short life, and the life of the rail is also 
being greatly shortened by reason of the 
ties being only about 70 per cent as thick 
as they should be and because only about 
75 per cent of the proper number are 
used. Another deficiency in most of the 
track is the use of sand, instead of gravel, 
for ballast.” 

Mr. Budd considered automatic couplers 
and automatic air brakes for freight 
cars to be the most urgent need of the 
railways. 

“There would be great economy in 
adopting large cars in connection with 
this program of improvement,” Mr. Budd 
said, “because less than half as many 
cars of the type now in service would 
be required and the cost of couplings and 
brakes would be correspondingly reduced. 
Next to the small cars, which have hand- 
operated couplings and most of which 
have no brakes, the most obvious differ- 
ence in freight trains in Russia and 
America is that the Russian trains are 
so much shorter. Longer trains will re- 
quire larger locomotives. While Russia 
hopes eventually to have its own means 
of manufacturing railway supplies, there 
would be a great amount for immediate 
needs bought in the United States.” 

Mr. Budd commented upon the large 
amount of passenger travel in Russia and 
said that the majority of the trains are 
operated on schedule time. 


A Cause of Rough Switching 


The freight claim agent who searches 
for the causes of damaged merchandise 
often finds that the trouble was rough 
movement of the cars in switching; and, 
searching further for the cause of the 
rough movement, he may find that the 
trouble was the improper giving of sig- 
nals. This is the subject of a paper by 
A. E. Corbett, presented recently at a 
meeting on the Kansas City Southern, at 
Shreveport, La. where rough handling 
was discussed. As reported in the Kansas 
City Southern Magazine, Mr. Corbett 
said: 

When a man hires out as a student 
switchman, he learns to give signals as 
the men are giving them, and he picks 
them up in his own way. Perhaps he 
learns to give signals perfectly and sees 
the man that has been railroading for 25 
years giving a very careless, sorry sig- 
nal. He dares not speak to this older 
man about his improper signals for he 
will be told “I was switching box cars 
when you were a baby.” * * * It would 
pay to have an instructor on signals along 
with our other lines of education. 

The proceed signal given with the bot- 
tom of the lantern turned directly at the 
engineer is often seen. The “easy” sig- 
nal as we give it, swinging lantern with 
the bottom towards the engineer, causes 
more damage than all the rest, for, with 
a cut of 20 cars, the engineer cannot see 
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the signal and the stop signal is the first 
he sees; there you have a rough coupling 
and the man giving the signal blames the 
engineer. 

Then we have an easy signal given 
perfectly and the stop signal is not given 
until the cars have actually come to- 
gether; this is also a rough coupling 
caused by lack of judgment. 

The coupling is not made and we stand 
with the side towards the engine and 
give a back up signal with the lamp in 
front of us and when seen from ten car 
lengths away, this is a perfect proceed 
signal; and we have another rough 
coupling. 

If the engineer does not slow down 
enough with the easy signal, stop the 
cut before it comes to a coupling. The 
same will apply with hand signals as 
with lantern signals. 

The back up signal, with the hand, with 
the side towards the engine can be easily 
taken as a proceed signal. We should 
be careful with our signals if we hope to 
eliminate rough handling. 


Safety Poster No. 88 


The Safety Section, A. R. A., issues 
no preachment for October, except such 
as may be found in its large colored 
poster, reproduced herewith in minia- 
ture. 










SAFETY GOGGLES 
Protect You 
end Your Jab 





The use in the picture of a left-hand 
semaphore may attract some attention as 
a departure from usual railroad practice. 
This style of signal is, however, standard 
cn the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. 


Tue ILLiInois CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
will hold its twelfth annual meeting in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on October 9. At the 
Transportation luncheon which will be 
held in conjunction with the meeting, 
Paul Shoup, president of the Southern 
Pacific, will speak on “Duplication.” This 
will be Mr. Shoup’s first speaking appear- 
ance in Chicago. 
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Traffic 








The peaches carried by the Southern 
Railway from the southern states, mostly 
from Georgia, this year, to eastern and 
western markets, have aggregated 6,440 
cars, and to carry out this movement the 
road ran 244 special freight trains. The 
number of cars moved last year was 3,- 
298; and in 1928, it was 9,305. 


The Central Western Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will meet on September 23 at Den- 
ver, Colo., the Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board on September 24 at Toledo, 
Ohio, the Atlantic States Advisory Board 
on September 25 at Schenectady, N. Y., 
and the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board on September 25 at Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 


The Seattle (Wash.) switching rate 
controversy, which was started several 
years ago by the United States Shipping 
Board when it was alleged that such 
charges by railroads are inequitable and 
have placed Seattle at a disadvantage 
with other coast ports, was dropped, 
following a decision of the city council 
and the port commission on September 8. 
The action was taken since both parties 
deemed it inadvisable to press the case 
further because of the suggested merger 
of the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern. 


The Chicago & North Western has 
replaced the observation parlor cars of 
the Viking, between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities, with two new cars, the 
Viking and the Odin. On the new cars 
the observation platform is divided into 
an open portion and an enclosed sun- 
parlor in which there are six chairs and 
a settee. The remainder of the car is 
divided into two lounging sections, 
separated by a mid-car compartment. 
Permanent tables are between all chairs 
and settees. Upholstering and carpeting 
are in blue, green, rose, red and taupe. 
The rear parlor has seats for 11 passen- 
gers and is supplied with a radio, while 
the forward parlor seats 12 passengers. 


Associated Traffic Clubs 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America will hold their ninth annual 
meeting at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., on October 8 and 9. The 
program for the two-day session in- 
cludes a number of interesting addresses. 
J. Haden Alldredge of the Transporta- 
tion Bureau of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission, and Thomas J. 
Burke, president of the Southern Traf- 
fic League, will speak on “Mileage 
Rates.” Charles Barham, vice-president 
and traffic manager of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, will address 
the meeting on “The Traffic Study 
Class.” G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of 
Commerce and Transportation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will talk on 
“The Industrial Traffic Manager.” At 
a banquet to be held on the evening of 
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October 8, Eugene R. Black, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, 
will be the principal speaker. On the 
second day, J. W. Roberts, assistant 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, will 
speak on “Why the Association?” 


“The Northern Special” 


The Louisville & Nashville has estab- 
lished the “Northern Special’ between 
Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with sleeping car service to Detroit and 
Cleveland. The train leaves Louisville 
at 6:55 p. m. and arrives in Cincinnati 
at 10:20 p. m. From this point cars go 
over the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis to Toledo and thence over 
the Michigan Central to Detroit; also 
from Cincinnati to Cleveland. Return- 
ing, cars leave .Detroit at 11:20 p. m,, 
Toledo at 1:05 a. m., and Cleveland at 
12:20 a. m., arrive Louisville, 10:45 a. m. 
The trains will carry a dining car be- 
tween Louisville and Cincinnati and 
coaches from Louisville to Detroit and 
Cleveland. 


“The Portland Rose” 


The Portland Limited of the Chicago 
& North Western and the Union Pacific 
which operates between Chicago and 
Portland, Ore., with sleeping car service 
to Tacoma, Wash., and Seattle, has been 
renamed the “Portland Rose” in honor 
of Portland, the “City of Roses.” The 
new train will have the official rose of 
Portland, the Madame Caroline Testout, 
as the motif for interiors and furnishings 
of sleeping cars, club cars and dining 
cars. _The rose will be woven into car 
carpeting and special upholstering in 
compartments and drawing rooms, and 
will appear on the dining car china and 
on the lamp shades and other decorations 
in the club car; also on stationery, and 
on menus and other literature. The club 
car will include an eight-chair sun parlor 
and two lounging sections. A radio, a 
soda fountain, a barber shop, shower 
baths and valet service will be provided 
on the train. 


Increased Freight Rates 
Protested 


Leonard F. Mongeon, representing the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
estimates that general advances in 
freight rates which are expected to go 
into effect on November 1, will increase 
by about $4,000,000 the freight bills of 
stores which are members of this as- 
sociation. These stores, he says, make 
very narrow profits and cannot stand the 
additional burden. He says that in 1929 
those stores which sold over $2,000,000 
in the year made a profit of only 0.8 
per cent, while smaller establishments 
were operated at a loss. These stores 
pay about this same percentage of gross 
receipts for freight, express and truck- 
ing, (the smaller ones a considerably 
higher percentage than this). 

Mr. Mongeon believes that the stores 
can make savings in transportation, by 
more carefully selecting the best route, 
by using freight instead of express 
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when haste is not urgent, and by em- 
ploying freight forwarding companies, 
which often can save the shipper 10 
per cent on regular freight tariffs. Fur- 
ther, the merchant should charge back 
to shippers the excess cost when ship- 
ping instructions have not been fol- 
lowed. Half of the manufacturers vio- 
late instructions about consolidating 
shipments. Investigations have shown 
that in some cities trucking charges from 
railroad to store could be reduced by 
energetic protest. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Board 


Reports submitted at the meeting of 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Board at St. Joseph, Mo., on September 
17, indicated a slight improvement in busi- 
ness during the fourth quarter of 1930 
as compared with the third quarter, but 
approximately 3.3 per cent under the 
fourth quarter of 1929. Ten of the basic 
industries anticipate an increase volume, 
ranging from 1.4 per cent to 10.9 per 
cent over the same months of 1929, 
while 18 anticipate a decrease in produc- 
tion ranging from 0.6 per cent to 55.5 
per cent. 

In the building lines a decrease of 7 
per cent is expected except that cement 
will probably show an increase of 10.9 per 
cent over the same months of last year. 
Shipments of grain will probably exceed 
those of 1929 by approximately 4 per 
cent, and grain products about 5.7 per 
cent. Shipments of automobiles, trucks, 
implements and machinery are expected 
to show a decrease of 51 per cent; and 
agricultural implements 10 per cent. 

Hon. M. L. McClure, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, district 10 was a speaker at 
the meeting and M. A. Limbocker cha.r- 
man of the Kansas Drought Relief com- 
mittee, outlined the financial situation 
of the livestock industry. At a lunch- 
eon given by the Traffic Club of St. 
Joseph, Warren E. Fuller, assistant to 
the executive vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
Flavel L. Wright, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., were the principal speakers. 

Freight Traffic in July 

Freight traffic handled by the Class I 
railroads in July amounted to 35,579,981,- 
000 net ton-miles, according to reports 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. Compared with July, 1929, this 
was a reduction of 6,429,418,000 net ton- 
miles or 15.3 per cent, and it was a reduc- 
tion of 3,572,947,000 net ton-miles or 9.1 
per cent under July, 1928. In the Eastern 
district, the volume of freight traffic 
handled in July this year was a reduction 
of 18.1 per cent compared with the same 
month in 1929, while the Southern dis- 
trict reported a reduction of 15.8 per cent. 
In the Western district there was a re- 
duction of 14.4 per cent. 

The freight traffic handled by. the 
Class I railroads in the first seven months 
of 1930 amounted to 247.827.151.000 net 
ton-miles, a reduction of 32,691,274,000 net 
ton-miles or 11.6 per cent under that of 
the corresponding period in 1929 and a 
reduction of 15,316.598,000 net ton-miles, 
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or 5.8 per cent under that of the same 
period in 1928. Railroads in the Eastern 
district for the seven months reported a 
decrease of 11.5 per cent, compared with 
the same period in 1929, while the South- 
ern district reported a decrease of 12 per 
cent. The Western district reported a 
decrease of 11.7 per cent. 

The speed of freight trains in July was 
the highest for any July on _ record, 
amounting to an average of 13.9 miles per 
hour, an increase of five-tenths of one 
mile above that for July, 1929. 

The average daily movement per 
freight car in July this year was 28.2 
miles, compared with 32 miles for the 
same month last year and 30.3 miles in 
July, 1928. 

The average load per car in July was 
27.1 tons, including less than carload 
freight as well as carload freight. This 
was a decrease of two-tenths of one ton 
below the average for July, 1929, but an 
increase of five-tenths of a ton above 
that for July, 1928. 


Revised Furniture Rates Proposed 


Bases for the establishment of maxi- 
mum reasonable rates on furniture with- 
in and between official, southern, south- 
western and western trunk line terri- 
tories are recommended to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be pre- 
scribed as the result of its investigation 
of furniture rates as Part 5 of its rate 
structure investigation in a report pro- 
posed by Examiners F. H. Barclay and 
C. W. Berry, made public on September 
13. The report recommends the dis- 
approval of various formulas proposed 
by different furniture interests and also 
a finding that the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion does not empower the commission 
to prescribe, upon the strength of con- 
ditions in an industry, rates lower than 
would otherwise under the interstate 
commerce act be just and reasonable for 
the particular character of traffic. 

In addition to making recommenda- 
tions as to various more restricted is- 
sues which were involved in the case 
and in the separate complaints consoli- 
dated with the investigation, the report 
recommends that the commission pre- 
scribe rates on furniture related to the 
various class rate scales which it has 
prescribed in other cases. For trans- 
portation in official territory it proposes 
rates equal to 80 per cent of the first 
class rates prescribed in the Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation. for furniture 
rated’ second class or higher in the 
Official Classification. For western 
trunk line territory the proposed basis 
is 65 per cent of the first-class rates in 
effect within the Southwest for furniture 
rated third class or higher in the west- 
ern classification. For southern terri- 
tory it is 65 per cent of-the first class 
rates in effect within southern territory 
for furniture rated third class or higher 
in the Southern Classification. Other 
percentage bases are proposed for inter- 
territorial application, for lower-rated 
furniture and for l.c.l. shipments. 

“Testimony, general in character, in- 
dicates,” the report says, “that as a 
whole the industry is not as prosperous 
as it was a few years ago, although it 
has had an exceptional growth in recent 
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years in some sections such as the 
Southeast -and the Pacific coast. All 
branches of the business advocate lower 
freight rates, on the theory that they 
would be able to sell more goods and 
be in a better position to distribute their 
goods over wider areas in competition 
with local manufacturers; but there is 
no proof, as distinguished from uncor- 
roborated assertions, that unreasonable 
freight rates have been responsible for 
the present lack of prosperity, or that 
sales would be materially increased by 
prescription and establishment of rates 
on the low levels desired by the in- 
dustry.” 


Roads Ask Reconsideration of 
Pacific Coast and Intermoun- 
tain Grain Rates 
A separate petition asking the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to recon- 
sider its recent decision as to the revision 
of western grain rates has been filed by 


' the railroads parties to rates from, to and 


within intermountain and Pacific coast 
territory, following the petition filed by 
the western roads generally. These roads 
ask the commission either to reconsider 
its order on the record as made or to al- 
low further hearing and argument with 
respect to the Pacific coast and inter- 
mountain rates, asserting that the rates 
prescribed “will work to the everlasting 
injury and disadvantage of the carriers 
in the Mountain-Pacific group and will 
threaten their ability to perform adequate 
service to the public.” 

“No feature of the decision carries any 
favorable prospect to them,” the petition 
says. “None of the revisions of transit 
or other practices prevailing in the 
handling of grain traffic will work out to 
their benefit in any material aspect. The 
increase of the rates on coarse grains to 
the wheat basis means nothing to the 
Mountain-Pacific carriers, for through- 
out their territory the coarse grain rates 
are already, in practically all cases, equal 
to the wheat rates. On the other hand, 
the reduction of the flour rates to the 
grain basis accentuates the adverse effects 
of the decision, while the removal of the 
transit charge in the Northwest affords 
one more means of depleting the car- 
riers’ revenues.” Figures are given to 
show that the Mountain-Pacific carriers 
are in no better circumstances, considered 
as a group, than-in 1921, when rates on 
grain were reduced throughout the west- 
ern district, and are worse off than in 


1924. 


Shippers’ Boards 


The program of the meeting of the 


Central Western Shippers’ Advisory 
Board and Agricultural Council on 
September 22 and 23 at Denver, Colo.. 
is divided into two parts, that of the 
Agricultural Council on the first day 
and that of the regular board meeting 
on the second day. “Private Line Cars 
in Railroad ‘Transportation,’ will be 
discussed by representatives of the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company the 
Meat Packers’ and the Stock Growers’ 
Association; “Can the Use of Private 
Line Cars and Other Specialized Equip- 
ment be Expanded for the Economic 
Advantage of the Producer and Con- 
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sumer?” by R. C. McManus, director of 
public relations of Swift & Company, 
representatives of produce dealers, rep- 
resentatives of dairy products, dis- 
tributors and representatives of livestock 
feeders associations; “The Spread of Al- 
falfa Weevil and Other Entomological 
Pests by Means of Transportation 
Facilities,” by George I. Reeves, senior 
entomologist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; “Peaks in Car- 
loadings,” by J. W. Shorthill, general 
chairman of the Advisory Board, and 
C. D. Sturtevant of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Company; “The Cost of 
Peaks in Car Loadings to the Rail- 
roads,” by H. R. Lake, superintendent 
of transportation of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; “The Cost of Such 
Peaks to the Producer,” by L. L. Quin- 
by, general manager of the Farmers’ 
West Central Grain Company; ‘Factors 
in Minimizing Producer Losses Due to 
Peak Loadings of Grains,” by Scott S. 
Bateman of the Kansas Grain Inspec- 
tion Department; and the “Drought in 
the Mid-West,” by individuals of the 
* various states. 

The Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold its twenty-third regular 
meeting in the Hotel McCurdy, Evans- 
ville, Ind., on October 1. T. C. Powell, 
president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois will be the principal speaker at 
the annual meeting and banquet of the 
Evansville Transportation Club which 
will be held on the same day. The 
National Freight Traffic Golf Associa- 
tion tournament will be in progress at 
French Lick, Ind., on October 2, 3 and 
4. The program of the Mid-West 
Board meeting will include an address 
by the Hon. F. Harold Van Orman, 
former lieutenant-Governor of Indiana, 
a committee report and a resume of the 
situation in drought areas. 

The program of the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory Board meeting at 
Toledo on September 24 includes an ad- 
dress by C. J. Brister, vice-president in 
charge of freight traffic of the New 
York Central. In addition, A. H. Rudd, 
chief signal engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania, will speak on “Continuous Cab 
Signals.” 

In the Pacific Northwest states it is ex- 
pected that business will be 12 per cent 
less than in the last three months of 1929, 
according to reports submitted at the 
meeting of the Advisory Board at Ta- 
coma, Wash. on September 12. The 
total car loadings for the last quarter of 
1930 are expected to be 285,243 in con- 
trast to 327,234 during the corresponding 
period of 1929. Commodities for which 
improvements have been predicted include 
fish, fresh fruits, dairy, furniture, canned 
fruits and vegetables, cattle, hay, hops, 
fertilizers, sheep, fresh vegetables, wool, 
paper and pulp, poultry, cement, chem- 
icals and explosives, and petroleum and 
its products. Decreases are expected ™ 
the shipments of pine and fir lumber and 
forest products, iron and steel, dried 
fruits, concrete products, coal and coke, 
clay products and lime, automobiles, 
gravel and sand, packing house products 
and sugar beets. Melvin W. Cassmore, 
an economist at Seattle, and the Hon. 
Wesley J. Jones, United States senator, 
spoke at the meeting. 
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Foreign 








Ambassador Dawes Opens British 
Railway Centenary Pageant 


With a speech by Ambassador Charles 
G. Dawes characterizing the opening, on 
September 15, 1830, of the Liverpool & 
Manchester Railway as “a world event,” 
National Railway Week, held to celebrate 
the centenary of the Liverpool & Man- 
chester, was inaugurated at Liverpool, 
England, on September 13. 

The outstanding feature of the week- 
long exhibition to commemorate the 
predecessor of the present British rail- 
way system was a daily pageant of 
transportation, similar in many respects 
to that held almost exactly three years 
ago by the Baltimore & Ohio in its “Fair 
of the Iron Horse.” Approximately 4,000 
people participated in the pageant, which, 
together with the collection of working 
models, miniature railways, old tickets, 
timetables and other material relating to 
the history of transportation which 
formed an important part of the celebra- 
tion, cost more than $200,000, and 
required months of preparation. Repre- 
sentative types of modern railway 
equipment were also exhibited on sidings. 

During the week that the celebration 
was in progress, approximately 500,000 
people from all parts of Great Britain 
were expected to attend, especially in 
view of the exceptionally low fares which 
the railroads granted for visitors and of 
the 200 special trains run to and from 


Liverpool during the week. Early 
visitors are said to have enjoyed 
particularly riding in a replica of the 


original Liverpool-Manchester trains 
drawn by one of the original locomotives. 

Ambassador Dawes, in opening the 
centenary celebration, was quoted in part 
as follows, in a special cable from Liver- 
pool to the New York Times: 


The centenary of this railroad is not only_a 
national event in Britain, but a world event. In 


Wide World 


Replicas of One of the Early Coaches and of the “Lion,” 
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these surroundings, upon this railroad, a hundred 


years ago there opened a new era for humanity, 
an era in which both the needs of mankind and 
the means of supplying them have been immenseiy 
diversified and multiplied. ’ 

It was this railroad which became a model for 
immediate world imitation. * * 

When upon this railroad were laid the founda- 
tions of successful steam trans portation on land 
there were laid also the found: itions for the 


changes in the social and business organization 
of the civilized world, which have made the last 
century distinctive in history. Great as have been 
the beneficial changes in the life of this island 
which the railroad wrought, the debt of distant 
countries to this achievement of British genius is 
even greater than that of the British people them- 
selves. . 

Today we are looking back upon the first cen- 
tury of railroading and the great miracle of mod- 
ern transport. At the very beginning of the 
past century men were experimenting with crude 
early locomotives. In 1825 people along the 
horse-operated colliery railroad between Stocktor 
and Darlington were startled to see coal cars 
making slow progress over rails. Five years 
later they witnessed the inauguration of the first 
public railway in Britain designed for steam op- 
eration—this Liverpool & Manchester road and 
the triumphs of Stephenson’s Rocket. 

The railroad gauge of the United States and 
Canada was set at an early day the same as that 
of England—four feet eight and a half inches— 
and this was largely because of early importation 
by sailing vessels of British locomotives into my 
country. These formed in no small degree the 
models for the development of our own loco- 
motive building industry in America. 

On the Camden & Amboy in New Jersey, now 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was operated 
in 1831 the British-built locomotive John Bull. 

In return we have contributed something to 
the railway progress of this island. An Ameri- 
can, Ross Winans of Baltimore, was instrumental 
in developing the double-truck car and introducing 
it into Europe. At an early date Philadelphia 
built locomotives, coming over here in some quan- 
tity. George Westinghouse, the inventor of the 
airbrake, received his first real encouragement 
here in England. And I do not have to remind 


you of the name Pullman, which you see every- 
where upon fine trains in Great Britain and 
Continental Europe. 

Three years ago the cordial feelings between 
the railways of Britain and those of the United 
States were heightened by a visit of one of your 


finest modern locomotives, the King George V, 
to the centenary of the Baltimore & Ohio. Daily 
this British-built, British-manned locomotive made 
its appearance in the pageant as a live actor and 
was acclaimed with vast applause by the crowds 
upon the grandstands. 

In 1933 there will come to the 
and to the Centenary of 


United States 
Progress Exposition at 


Chicago the steam engine Rocket, lent by your 
government for its first visit outside the British 
Isles. Along with it will be sent the London, 


Midland & Scottish Railway’s modern successor 
of the Liverpool & Manchester Railway’s Rocket. 
At Chicago there will be placed in the Trans- 
portation building distinctive modern locomotives 
of different parts of the world. By this we hope 
to symbolize appropriately the greatness of the 
gift by Britain of modern transportation to the 
world of the. 


world and full appreciation by the 
debt it owes to her. 





One of the First 


Locomotives Used in Regular Service on the Liverpool & Man- 


chester, 


as Prepared for Exhibition at the 


British 


Railway Centenary 

















Supply Trade 








V. G. R. Vickers, vice-president of the 
Holden Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que- 
bec, has been elected president of the 
company. 


The American Manganese Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago Heights, IIl., has moved 
its Cleveland, Ohio, office to Room 909, 
Midland Bank building. 


J. K. Webb, 601 Allen building, Dallas, 
Texas has been appointed sales agent 
for the state of Texas, of the Roller- 
Smith Company, New York. 


The A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has awarded a general 
contract for the construction of an addi- 
tion to its plant in that city to the 
Worden-Allen Company. 


B. H. MacNeal has been appointed 
southern district manager of the crane- 
shovel-dragline division of the Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago. Mr. MacNeal will 
have his headquarters at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Robert P. Peckett, Jr., vice-president 
of The J. S. Coffin, Jr.. Company, En- 
glewood, N. J., has assumed charge of 
sales in the northeastern territory, be- 
_ ing relieved of all duties incident to the 
service department. Charles W. Wheeler 
has been appointed service manager, 
with full jurisdiction over the service de- 
partment and matters relating thereto, 
succeeding Mr. Peckett, Jr., and T. C. 
Browne has been appointed publicity 
manager, having charge of matters re- 
lating to advertising and general pub- 
licity work; all with headquarters at En- 
glewood, N. J. 


W. J. Walsh, formerly vice-president 
of the Galena Signal Oil Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Continuous Rail Crossing 
Corporation, with headquarters at Chi- 





W. J. Walsh 


cago. Mr. Walsh entered railway serv- 
ice in 1886 as an apprentice in the shops 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio. In 1889 
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he was made a machinist on the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, and during the period to 1891 
was a locomotive engineman, a general 
foreman and mechanical instructor on 
the first air-brake car ever constructed. 
In the latter year he was promoted to 
division master mechanic, which posi- 
tion he held until 1896 when he re- 
signed to become lubrication engineer 
with the Galena Signal Oil Company 
at Chicago. In 1910 he was promoted 
to manager of the Chicago district, and 
on February 4, 1920, was elected vice- 
president, which position he held until 
his resignation on January 1, 1928. 
During the past two years, he has acted 
in a consulting capacity on problems of 
lubrication for various railroads and in- 
dustries. 


Frank Parker, who has resigned as 
vice-president of Briggs & Turivas, 
Blue Island, Ill., and who has organized 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc., with offices 
in the Railway Exchange building, Chi- 
cago, to do a general trading business in 
iron and steel products, railway car 
parts and equipment, was born in Chi- 





Frank Parker 


cago in 1890. At the age of 15 he en- 
tered the employ of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, now the Republic 
Steel Corporation, in the purchasing de- 
partment at Chicago. In 1909, after the 
general offices were moved to Pitts- 
burgh, he was placed in charge of the 
Chicago branch purchasing department. 
In 1911, when the operating and pur- 
chasing departments were merged and 
moved to Youngstown, Mr. Parker was 
promoted to assistant general superin- 
tendent. He remained in that capacity 
until December 31, 1916, when he re- 
signed to become general manager of 
Briggs & Turivas, Inc. In 1928 he was 
promoted to vice-president and general 
manager, which position he has held 
until his recent resignation. In 1927 Mr. 
Parker was elected president of the 
Railway Car & Equipment Corporation, 
East Chicago, Ind.; a _ subsidiary of 
Briggs & Turivas, Inc., Which repairs 
and rebuilds freight cars and which also 
operates a private tank car line, and 
will continue as president of the subsidi- 
ary. Mr. Parker is president of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of the national association. 
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Locomotives 


THE CENTRAL OF BRAZIL is inquiring 
for 10 locomotives of the 2-10-4 type. 
Romero Zander, director, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


Electric Locomotives Ordered by 
New Haven to Cost $2,000,000 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has placed an order with the General 
Electric Company for the construction of 
10 electric passenger locomotives to cost 
about $2,000,000, and which will be 
heavier than any electric passenger loco- 
motives at present in service on the road. 
The new locomotives will weigh 200 tons 
each, 135 tons of which will be on the 
drivers. They are designed to haul a 
train of fifteen 80-ton Pullman cars at 
maximum speed. Each is equipped with 
six twin motors, with a total average 
horse power of 3,600. They will be built 
at Erie, Pa., and are expected to be ready 
for delivery to the New Haven about 
June, 1931. These locomotives will be 
used in the passenger service in and out 
of Grand Central terminal, and also for 
the hauling of heavy trains in and out 
of Pennsylvania station, via the Hell Gate 
Bridge route. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 19. 


Freight Cars 


Tue ILitiINois STEEL COMPANY has or- 
dered 10 roll transfer cars from the Lo- 
rain Steel Company. 


THe NATIONAL TuBe COMPANY is in- 
quiring for ten standard-gage car trucks 
of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue BattimoreE & Ounio has ordered 
125 tons of steel for a bridge at Keyser, 
W. Va., from the Phoenix Bridge Com- 
pany. This company has also placed an 
order for 100 tons of steel with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company to be used for 
repairing an overhead highway bridge at 
Baltimore. 


Signaling 


THE Missourt-Kansas-TEXAS has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company semaphore signals, relays and 
other material .for an automatic inter- 
locking at Yale, Okla. where the line 
crosses the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
also color-light signals and other material 
for the installation of remote operation 
at Fort Scott, Kansas. 
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Construction 





ATCHINSON, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—The 
general contract for the construction of 
a two-story concrete, brick and stone 
office building at Fort Madison, Iowa, 
has been let to George Senne, Topeka, 
Kan. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A contract has 
been let to Foley Brothers, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., for the construction of a 
reinforced concrete and steel highway 
subway under the tracks of this company 
at Pembina highway, Winnipeg, at a 
cost of about $500,000. 


CaNADIAN NATIONAL.—In connection 
with its:-Montreal terminal improvements, 
this company has asked for bids for the 
construction of a viaduct which will give 
the railway an overhead right-of-way 
between the north end of Victoria bridge, 
across the St. Lawrence river, and the 
railroad’s new passenger terminal in the 
heart of Montreal. The viaduct structure 
will be of reinforced concrete, with the 
lower part enclosed and used for garage 
and warehouse purposes, while upon com- 
pletion the tracks carried by it will be 
electrified. The call for bids for this 
viaduct is in addition to bids requested 
for bridges to carry Guy and Mountain 
streets over the Canadian National tracks 
at the entrance to the Bonaventure station 
area, as reported below. 


CanapIAN NatIONAL—This company 
plans to close bids at noon on Wednesday, 
September 24, for the construction of two 
bridges which will carry Guy and 
Mountain streets, Montreal, Que., across 
its tracks at the entrance to the Bona- 
venture station area. Both of the new 
bridges will be of the latest type of 
concrete and steel construction and will 
provide four lanes for vehicular traffic 
and ample sidewalk accommodation. The 
Guy street bridge, which will start 
approximately 150 ft. north of St. James 
street and run south to street level at a 
point about 300 ft. north of Notre Dame 
street, will have eight spans and will 


be 740 ft. in length, The Mountain. 


street bridge, 900 ft. long and consisting 
of 10 spans, will rise between St. James 
and St. Antoine streets on the north and 
run to Notre Dame street on the south. 
These bridges are part of the Canadian 
National’s general program of terminal 
improvement at Montreal, which includes 
the elimination of 76 grade crossings. 
Work on them will be started as soon as 
the contracts are awarded, about October 
1, and completed by the spring of 1931. 


CANADIAN Paciric—A _ contract has 
been awarded to Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., for the construction of a 
number of buildings and other structures 
at Toronto at a cost of approximately 
$500,000. These include a storehouse, a 
yard office, a repair shop, a linen storage 
building, truck platforms, two standpipes, 
a bunkhouse and an addition to the 
roundhouse. 


CaROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & On1I0.—This 
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company and the Charleston & Western 
Carolina have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 
authorizing the construction of a line of 
about 2 miles, including a 750-foot tun- 
nel, at Spartanburg, S. C., to effect a 
physical connection between the rails of 
the two companies. The Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Louisville & Nashville, as 
lessees of the C., C. & O., joined in the 
application. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN. — The 
general contract for the construction of 
a new express terminal near the Madison 
Street station at Chicago, exclusive of 
mechanical facilities, has been awarded 
to Anderson & Co., Chicago. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
designated for elimination the Pony 
Farm, Glen Bridge and Crandall grade 
crossings of this company’s tracks in the 
towns of Oneonta and Otego, N. Y. The 
Pony Farm and Crandall crossings, 
located 3 and 4% miles, respectively, 
from the Oneonta station, are to be 
eliminated by closing the highway 
between the property lines of the railway 
and diverting traffic over a new lateral 
highway to be constructed north of the 
railroad and parallel to it for 1.73 miles. 
The estimated cost of this work, exclusive 
of land and damages, is $116,280. The 
Glen Bridge crossing will be eliminated 
by carrying the highway over the two 
existing tracks and proposed additional 
tracks at a point about 700 ft. west of 
the present crossing, at an approximate 
cost of $66,000. 


New York CENntTRAL.—Plans submitted 
by this company for the elimination of 
its grade crossings at Railroad street and 
Church street West, Adams, N. Y., have 
been approved by the New York Public 
Service Commission. 


NorTHERN PAciric.—Examiner Haskell 
C. Davis of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that the commission author- 
ize this company to build and operate a 
branch line from Moclips to a point on 
the north bank of the Hoh river about 6 
miles northeasterly from Spruce, Wash., 
59.44 miles, instead of via a route previ- 
ously authorized by the commission from 
Aloha, Wash., to a point on the Hoh 
river, about 67 miles. The report also 
recommends that the Oregon-Washington 
be authorized to operate over a line of the 
Northern Pacific between Hoquiam and 
Moclips, Wash., 26.5 miles. 


Onewa & WEsTERN.—A contract for 
the construction of an extension of this 
railroad from its present terminus at 
East Jamestown, Tenn., through James- 
town southwesterly to a point nine miles 
distant has been awarded to Cook & 
Elliot, Oneida, Tenn. The total cost of 
the project will be about $95,000 and it 
will be completed about December 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Public 
Service Commission has approved esti- 
mates of cost amounting to $54,800 and 
$31,500, respectively, for elimination of 
two crossings of this company’s tracks 
with the Horseheads-Montour Falls state 
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highway, north of Pine Valley station, in 
the town of Veteran, N. Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Contracts have recent- 
ly been awarded by this company to the 
Turner Construction Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. for the erection of the 
superstructure of a cattle pen building 
on the north side of Gray’s Ferry 
avenue, west of Thirty-Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, at a probable cost of 
$469,700, and to J. Joseph McHugh, 
Philadelphia, for the construction of a 
storm sewer, paving, inlets, and other 
work required in connection with the 
elimination of a grade crossing at Chester 
avenue, Swarthmore, Pa., at a cost of 
approximately $57,800. The Pennsylvania 
also plans the construction of a rew 
110-ft. turntable and the extension of 
ash pits at its enginehouse at South Oil 
City, Pa. This work, which is to cost 
about $140,000, will require about 6,500 
cu. yd. of excavation and the erection of 
some 60 tons of structural steel. 


Pere MarQuetteE—A contract for loco- 
motive coaling equipment to be installed 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been awarded 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
Chicago. 


PirrspurcH & LAKE Erie—A contract 
for the construction of a branch line 
from Monaca, Pa., to Bellowsville, about 
3 miles, has been awarded to the Fergu- 
son & Edmondson Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. About 300,000 cu. yd. of excavation 
are involved in this work. 


TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN O'NTARIO.— 
This company has given a contract to the 
Hamilton Bridge Company, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., for the steel superstructure of 
a bridge over Moose river, on its James 
Bay extension. 


TERMINAL RaILrRoAD ASSOCIATION.— 
This company expects to take bids about 
October 15 for the construction of the 
Merchandise Mart at St. Louis, Mo. 
This building will be constructed of re- 
inforced concrete, brick and stone. The 
main structure will be eight stories in 
height with a 20-story tower. 


Union.—A contract has been let to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 
for the construction of a 200-ton auto- 
matic electric reinforced concrete coaling 
station, sand drying and storage plant and 
electric cinder plant at Munhall, Pa. The 
same contractor will construct a _ re- 
inforced concrete coaling station, sand 
plant and cinder plant at Rankin, Pa. 
The total cost of both projects will be 
$60,000. 





THE MOVEMENT OF FRESH VEGETABLES 
and citrus fruit from Florida during the 
1930-31 season is expected to exceed that 
of the last four years, according to 
estimates made by the Car Service 
Division of the A. R. A. The citrus 
fruit shipments this year are expected to 
total 66,220 carloads as compared with 
58,839 last season, 62,788 during the 
1928-29 season, and 36,507 during the 
1927-28 season. Vegetable shipments are 
estimated at 45,263 this season as com- 
pared with 33,594 last season, 36,489 
during the 1928-29 season and 31,835 dur- 
ing the 1927-28 season. 














Financial 





CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—Equipment 
Trust—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
assume obligation and _ liability for 
$1,166,000 of its 4% per cent equipment 
trust of 1926 certificates, maturing in 
installments from 1931 to 1941. The 
issue is authorized for sale to the highest 
bidder, the International Manhattan 
Company, Inc., and R. W. Pressprich & 
Company, at 101.329, which will make 
the average annual cost to the railroad 
approximately 4.2388 per cent. 


Cuicaco & NorTHwEsTeRN.—Abandon- 
ment.— This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon 2.32 miles of main 
track and 4.5 miles of siding near Girard, 
Ill. 


Cuicaco Great WESTERN.—Equipment 
Trust—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Evans, Stillman & Cc. are offering 
$2,235,000 of this company’s series A 4%4 
per cent equipment trust of 1930 certifi- 
cates, maturing in installments from 1931 
to 1945, at prices to yield from 3.75 to 
4.70 per cent. The issue is subject to 
the approval of the -Interstate Commerce 
.Commission. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for an issue of 
$2,235,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust 
certificates, to be sold at 98.03 to Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, the highest bidder. 


Cuicaco, MirwauKkee, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—Pays 1% Per Cent on Adjust- 
ment Bonds.—Directors of this company 
have voted to pay 1% per cent interest 
on the company’s adjustment bonds, in- 
stead of the regular semi-annual 2% per 
cent payable October 1. The adjustment 
bonds, which were issued in connection 
with the reorganization of the company, 
became cumulative this year. The 
regular 214 per cent was paid in the first 
half of the year, so that the back interest 
as a result of the present reduction will 
total but one per cent for the year. 


Louisvitte & NASHVILLE.—Acquisition 
and  Securities—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Carrollton Railroad to. acquire and 
operate the properties formerly owned by 
the Carrollton & Worthville and to issue 
$75,000 of capital stock and $25,000 of 
6 per cent mortgage notes in connection 
with the acquisition of these properties. 
The Louisville & Nashville has _ been 
authorized to acquire control of the new 
company by purchase of capital stock. 


New York, CuHicaco & St. Louis.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $36,600,000 of refunding mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, to be sold at not less 
than 95% and interest, the proceeds to be 
used to pay or redeem outstanding obliga- 
tions and to reimburse the treasury in 
part for capital expenditures. 


PENNSYLVANIA.--Bonds.—Subject to the 
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approval of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have 
purchased $23,735,000 of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
general mortgage 4% per cent bonds 


series CC, dated July 1, 1927, due 
July 1, 1977, and $7,182,000 of Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh general and refunding 
mortgage 414 per cent bonds series A, 
dated February 1, 1927, due February 1, 
1977. Both issues are guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by endorsement by 
the Pennsylvania to which all of the 
railroad properties of the respective com- 
panies are leased under leases running 
for 999 years from their respective dates. 
The purpose of the sale of both issues 
of bonds is to reimburse the railroad 


treasury for advances made to _ the 
respective companies for their capital 
expenditures. Both issues are being 


offered at 100%5 per cent and accrued 
interest. 


PitrspurcH & West Vircinia.—Denial 
of Application to Acquire W. & L. E. 
Recommended.—C. V. Burnside, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Finance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
submitted a proposed report recommend- 
ing that the commission deny this 
company’s application for authority to 
acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie on the grounds of “the present 
actual or potential control of the applicant 
by the Pennsylvania; the undeveloped 
status of the applicant’s plans; and the 
community of interest between the appli- 
cant and important industries which 
furnish traffic for the proposed system.” 
These are mentioned as_ constituting 
“compelling reasons for denying the 
application” but it is stated that all of 
these considerations are susceptible of 
removal and that the denial should be 
without prejudice to the submission of 
an application that will be free from the 
objections indicated. “Any application 
looking to permanent control of the 
Wheeling,” Mr. Burnside says, “should 
also be sufficiently comprehensive to place 
in issue the disposition of all of the im- 
portant roads making up the system of 
which it would be a part.” Denial of the 
application is recommended despite the 
fact that the commission in its consolida- 
tion plan assigned the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, as well as the Western Maryland, 
to a system which would include the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia—System No. 
7, Wabash-Seaboard., and that the appli- 
cation was made in furtherance of a plan 
for the formation of a system including 
the P. & W. V., the W. & L. E, the 
Western Maryland, the Wabash and the 
Lehigh Valley, with F. E. Taplin, now 
president of the P. & W. V., at the head 
of it. The report refers to the controlling 
interest in the Wabash and Lehigh Valley 
held by the Pennsylvania Company and 
to the purchase of a majority of the P. & 
W. V. stock by the Pennroad Corporation 
and to the objections made by the Nickel 
Plate and the Wheeling at the hearings 
to the granting of the application while 
these conditions exist. “The pertinency 
and weight of this objection are obvious,” 
the report says, adding that the applicant 
on brief had expressed a willingness to 
accept an order granting its application 
upon condition that it shall satisfy the 
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commission of its ability to act upon the 
order as an independent carrier. The 
report also says: 

“The applicant proceeded in this case 
upon the assumption that it could build 
up its proposed system piecemeal, by first 
seeking control of the Wheeling and, if 
successful, to follow with successive 
acquisitions of the Western Maryland 
the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley. 
Subsequent to the publication of its com- 
plete plan, the commission issued in- 
structions governing proceedings upon 
applications for final consolidation, and 
parties to pending proceedings under 
section 5 (2) of the act were advised 
that their evidence should, as far as 
practicable, be similar to that required in 
consolidation proceedings. It is true that 
since the publication of the complete plan 
the commission has in some cases author- 
ized acquisition of contro] without requir- 
ing a showing comprehending the entire 
systems in contemplation by the appli- 
cants. Examples of such authorizations 
are found in the decisions granting 
applications of the Baltimore & Ohio 
to acquire control of the _ Buffalo 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, 158 I. C. C. 779, 
and of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
road Corporation, 162 I. C. C. 656, but 
those cases dealt with relatively minor 
additions to the major railroad of the 
system, and did not, as in this case, in- 
volve the general question of the pro- 
priety of the system as a whole. Neither 
was the opposition of the same intensity 
and character as in the present pro- 
ceeding. In this case the issue is of far 
reaching importance and the commission 
should not proceed with a piecemeal dis- 
position of important constituent roads 
without conclusive evidence that the local 
relationships authorized may not later 
require upsetting by broader consider- 
ations.” 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$5,000,000 of additional first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, to be sold at not less 
than 9714 and interest, the proceeds to 
be used in connection with the proposed 
construction of the northern California 
extension. The application states that the 
Western Pacific Railroad Corporation is 
expected to bid for the bonds. 


Dividends Declared 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Common, 1% per cent, 
quarterly; Preferred, 1 per cent, both payable 
December 1 to holders of record October 11. 

Cincinnati Union Terminal.—Preferred, 1% per 
cent, quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 20. 

Mahoning Coal R. R.—Common, $12.50, quar- 
terly, payable November 1 to holders of record 
October 15. 

New York Central.—2 per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able November 1 to holders of record September 
26. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Common, 
$.75, payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 15. 

Rutland.—Preferred, 2 per cent, payable No- 
vember 1 to holders of record October 15. 

Southern.—Common, 2 per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able November 1 to holders of record October 1; 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Oc- 
tober 15 to holders of record September 22. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Sept. 16 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 114.37 115.81 158.07 
Average price of 20 repre- , 
sentative railway botds.. 95.49 95.71 $9.54 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


Henry Shearer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Michi- 
gan central, has been elected vice- 
president and general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Shearer has been connected with 
the operating and traffic departments of 
the Michigan Central continuously since 
he obtained his first railroad experience 
on June 6, 1892, as a bill clerk at Mat- 
teson, Ill. He was born at Galien, 
Mich., on March 1, 1868, attended high 
school, and after serving the Michigan 
Central for a year as a bill clerk was 
advanced to agent at Porter, Ind. Later 
he was transferred to Chicago Heights, 
Ill., and to Michigan City, Ind., and in 





Henry Shearer 


November, 1899, he became traveling 
freight agent at Chicago, then advanc- 
ing to chief clerk in the general freight 
department at the same point. In 1902 
Mr. Shearer was appointed agent at 
Jackson, Mich., where he remained until 
the following year when he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general man- 
ager at Detroit. After six years in the 
latter position he was promoted to divi- 
sion superintendent at St. Thomas, Ont., 
on October 1, 1909, where he remained 
until December, 1912, when he was ad- 
vanced to assistant to the general man- 
ager at Detroit. He was promoted to 
assistant general superintendent in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, to general superintendent in 
September, 1916, and to general man- 
ager in March, 1920, all with headquar- 
ters at Detroit. In July, 1923, he was 
given the added title of assistant vice- 
president, a position he retained, along 
with that of general manager, until his 
election to vice-president and general 
manager. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


C. C. Peery, assistant general claim 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been 
appointed general claim agent, with 
headquarters as before at Baltimore, Md., 
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succeeding C. W. Egan, retired. Mr. 
Peery was born on February 20, 1870, 
at Bartonsville, Va. He attended private 
schools there and was graduated from 
the Shenandoah Military Academy. He 
entered the service of the B. & O. on 
September 1, 1893, as secretary to special 
agent at Baltimore, Md. In 1899 he be- 
came chief clerk to special agent and in 
1900, chief clerk to the claim agent. In 
1912 he was appointed assistant general 
claim agent, the position he held until 
his recent promotion. Mr. Egan was 
born in Zanesville, Ohio, in January, 
1867. He began his railway career as 
brakeman with the Pennsylvania, and 
served in various capacities with that 
road until April 1, 1890, when he entered 
the service of the Baltimore & Ohio as 
draftsman. On September 1, 1893, he 
was appointed assistant special agent and 
in 1900 he became assistant claim agent. 
On January 1, 1907, he was appointed 
general claim agent and held that posi- 
tion until -his retirement. 


Operating 


R. A. Huffman, assistant trainmaster 
on the Logansport division of the 
Pennsylvania, has been transferred to 
the Cincinnati division. 


J. L. McKee, general superintendent of 
the Michigan Central, has been promoted 
to assistant general manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Detroit, Mich. 


Charles P. Cahill, trainmaster of the 
Union Pacific, has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of the Colorado di- 
vision. 


D. J. Deasy, assistant chief operating 
officer of the Chicago & Alton, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Western 
division, with headquarters at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., succeeding J. L. Marquette, 
who has resigned. 


A. W. Hervin, trainmaster on the 
Chicago Terminal division of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has 
been transferred to the Superior division, 
with headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., 
succeeding J. W. Hotchkiss, who has 
been transferred to the Illinois division, 
with headquarters at Savanna, III. 


M. B. Murphy, superintendent of the 
Capreol division of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Capreol, Ont., has been trans- 
ferred to the Prince Albert division at 
Prince Albert, Sask., succeeding J. A. 
Rogers, who has been transferred to 
the Capreol division, replacing Mr. 
Murphy. 


Following consolidation of the Con- 
necticut River division of the Boston & 
Maine with the Southern and Fitchburg 
divisions, effective September 1, A. W. 
Perkins, superintendent of the Connecti- 
cut River division at Springfield, Mass., 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the Fitchburg division, with head- 
quarters at Greenfield, Mass., and E. W. 
Backes, division engineer of the Con- 
necticut River division at Springfield, has 
been appointed assistant division engineer 
of the Fitchburg division at Greenfield. 
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Dispatching and division offices now lo- 
cated in Springfield, Mass., and Woods- 
ville, N. H., will be transferred re- 
spectively to Greenfield, Mass., and Con- 
cord, N. H., while that part of the pres- 
ent Connecticut River division from 
Springfield, Mass., to White River Jct., 
Vt., the Ashuelot branch, and the Cen- 
tral Massachusetts branch, from North- 
ampton, Mass., to Oakdale, will be oper- 
ated from Greenfield as a part of the 
Fitchburg division. The line from White 
River Jct., north, including the White 
River Junction yard and the lines from 
there to Wells River, Vt., Woodsville, 
N. H., Groveton, Berlin and the Base 
Station at Mt. Washington will be dis- 
patched from Concord, N. H., as a part 
of the Southern division. That part of 
the Fitchburg division from Roberts 
(Waltham), Mass., to Ayer, as well as 
the Marlboro branch, will become a part 
of the Terminal division. 


Trafic 


J. F. Whittington has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent, ex- 
cursion department, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


W. H. Miesse, division engineer of 
the Terre Haute division of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Washington, Ind., 
has been appointed division engineer of 


the Cairo-Terre Haute division, with 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind. 
William W. Wilson, who has been 


promoted to district engineer of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Galveston, Tex., has been connected 
with that road for nearly 30 years. He 
was born at Hearne, Tex., on January 
2, 1882, and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1906. Prior to his 
completion of his college training Mr. 
Wilson entered railway service on 
January 1, 1899, as a track laborer on 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. Two 
years later he became an axeman in the 
engineering department of the railroad. 
After four years at college he returned 


to the Santa Fe in June, 1906, as a 
transitman on construction and main- 
tenance. In April, 1909, he was ad- 


vanced to assistant engineer on the Beau- 


‘mont division, then being promoted to 


division engineer at Galveston. From 
November, 1918, to April, 1920, he 
served as engineer maintenance of way 
of the Galveston Terminal Association, 
then returning to the Santa Fe. Mr. 
Wilson was transferred ‘to the Southern 
division in October, 1921; at Temple, 
Tex., his promotion to district engineer 
becoming effective on August 15. 


Mechanical 


R. R. Chappell, general foreman in 
the car department of the Wabash at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been promoted 
to car shop superintendent at Decatur, 
Ill., succeeding C. W. Graham, who has 
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been appointed general foreman in the 
car department at Fort Wayne. 


George L. Ernstrom, master me- 
chanic of the Rocky Mountain division 
of the Northern Pacific at Missoula, 
Mont., has been promoted to general 
master mechanic of the lines east of 
Helena, Mont., and Butte, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
G. F. Egbers, who has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Idaho division 
at Parkwater, Wash. Mr. Egbers’ head- 
quarters were formerly at Livingston, 
Mont. He succeeds J. A. Marshall, who 
has been transferred from the Idaho di- 
vision to the Rocky Mountain division 
to replace Mr. Ernstrom. 


Joseph Gutteridge, general car fore- 
man on the Kansas City Southern at 
Pittsburg, Kan., has been promoted to 
master car builder, with headquarters 
at the same point, succeeding E. H. 
Weigman, who resigned recently to en- 
ter the railway supply field. Charles E. 
Weaver, repair track foreman at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been promoted to 
general car foreman at Pittsburg, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Gutteridge. 

Mr. Gutteridge entered railway serv- 
ice aS an engine wiper on the Kansas 
City Southern at Pittsburg on August 
11, 1897, and his entire railroad career 


















Joseph Gutteridge 


has been with that company. A year 
after his entry into railway service he 
was advanced to locomotive fireman, re- 
turning to the mechanical department 
on February 2, 1899. Later in the same 
year Mr. Gutteridge became a car re- 
pairer and in March, 19uv0, he was pro- 
moted to rip track foreman. From 
March 1, 1907, to March 1, 1910, he 
served as chief clerk to the general car 
foreman and on the latter date he was 
advanced to general car foreman at 
Pittsburg, a position he held until his 
promotion to master car builder of the 
Kansas City Southern on September 1. 


Obituary 


William H. Secord, assistant superin- 
tendent of work equipment of the Cen- 
tral region of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., since 
1913, died recently in that city. 


Victor B. Hjortsberg, auditor of the 
Utah Railway, with headquarters at Salt 
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Lake City, Utah, died suddenly while 
walking on the street in that city on 
September 10. Mr. Hjortsberg had been 
auditor of the Utah Railway since 1920 
and at the time of his death was 47 
years of age. 


Joseph W. Stapleton, division super- 
intendent of the Dubuque division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, (now 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific), with headquarters at Dubuque, 
Iowa, from 1891 until his retirement in 
1918, died at Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Tex., on July 26. 


L. L. Hyde, who retired as general 
freight agent of the Lake Erie and 
Western district of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on June 1, 1929, died 
at his home in Chicago on September 15 
at the age of 73 years. Mr. Hyde died 
from injuries received in a fall at his 
home three months ago. He had been 
in the service of the traffic departments 
of the Lake Erie & Western and its 
successor, the Nickel Plate, for 25 years. 


Walter E. Adams, special assistant to 
the vice-president of the Boston & AI- 
bany, died of heart disease at Boston, 
Mass., on September 21, at the age of 
68 years, shortly after addressing the 
convention of the American Association 
of Ticket Agents. Mr. Adams had been 
a newspaper writer for 21 years prior to 
entering railroad service, and in Novem- 
ber, 1907, when he accepted the rail- 
road position which he held at the time 
of his death, was city editor of the 
Boston Herald. 


M. A. Hall, superintendent of ma- 
chinery of the Kansas City Southern, 
with headquarters at Pittsburg, Kan., 
who was killed at Merwin, Mo., on 
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September 7 in an accident which oc- 
cured while he was supervising wreck- 
ing operations following a passenger 
train derailment, had been connected 
with that road for more than 25 years. 
He was born at Otterville, Mo., on Au- 
gust 7, 1884, and served his mechanical 
apprenticeship on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. Mr. Hall entered the 
service of the Kansas City Southern on 
March 25, 1905, as a machinist at Pitts- 
burg, two years later being promoted to 





M. A. Hall 


erecting foreman. After occupying a 
number of other positions in the shops 
at Pittsburg he was advanced to shop 
superintendent at that point on October 
1, 1913. He was promoted to master 
mechanic at Shreveport, La., on Janu- 
ary 16, 1917, and two years later he was 
transferred to Pittsburg. Mr. Hall had 
been superintendent of machinery of the 
Kansas City Southern since June 1, 


1920. 
* * 
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Construction Work on the Erie’s New Bridge at Lanesboro, Pa. 


As reported in the Railway Age of March 29, page 789, the contract for this structure, which 
will carry two tracks across a main highway, was awarded to James S. McCormick, Easton, Pa. 
The new bridge, 350 ft. long and 66 ft. high, consists of one main arch of 120 ft., shown here, 


and six 20-ft arches. 


















